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Economy 


AVE wherever possible—but do not save where you cannot. 
o Money is being wasted right now trying to save where it cannot be done. 


There is no saving in closing a church. It is a great extravagance to close the 
schools for “‘two days a week.” 


There is real economy in opening up more libraries and buying and circulating 
more books. 


‘Burning people out’’ through idleness is worse than burning up buildings be- 
cause people are the real wealth, the creators of wealth. Books to keep minds and 
souls alive, to keep them from turning to dust, are real economy. 


But every one can’t read and no one can read all the time. Man must be active 
or he ceases just that much to be man. That's the nature of man. 


Gardens now are for activity as well as for food. Music helps keep up the 
rhythm of living. 


Swimming pools, skating ponds, ball fields, indoor recreation centers, handcraft 
centers—-are not luxuries, unless it is a luxury for the human being to keep active. 


Keeping men active when there is no work is the first essential in any program 
of economy. 


We keep the mines pumped out—even when they are idle, because otherwise no 
mines are left when we want to go back to work. 


Men without activity—mines without pumps—both are equally wasteful. Even 
our machines we keep up against the time of using again. Activity is just as essential 
as food—tto keep men fit for the time of working again. 


But God forbid that we think of men, of ourselves, only as a means of 
production! 


What of real living for ten to twelve million men and women who for a year 
have had no ‘‘life’’ in work and must have ‘“‘life’’ if they have it at all, in their homes, 
their churches, their recreation centers. If work is withheld, withhold not music, 
drama, art, beauty, sport. Withhold not the chance to be active in ways that give 
a measure of growth, a measure of satisfaction. 


Economize, yes—but there is no economy in reducing religion, education, libra- 
ies, recreation, art, at a time when what holds men’s souls together should be increased. 


HOWARD BRAUCHER. 








January, 1933 
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Newark Plans 
for Play 


How one large city organized and is 
administrating its recreation program. 


x 1928 John H. Logan, Superintendent of 
and the Board of Education in New- 


ark, New Jersey, 


decided to establish within 
the school system a recreation department re- 
sponsible for both the after-school activities of 
school children and a community recreation pro- 
eram for older youth and adults. The plan was 
conceived definitely as a part of the school scheme 
with its closely integrated and correlated 
with the curriculum, yet retaining all the freedom 


and voluntary participation traditionally associ- 


ated with the recreation movement. 

It is now three and one-half years since this 
new app h to the organization of a commun- 
ity recreation pro- 
gram was under 
taken. The adjust- 


ments and reorgan- 


ization necessary to 
its functioning hav- 
ing now been com- 
pleted, a review of 
the plan and the 
accomplishments to 
date is appropriate. 


Expressive Living 
the Objective 


The plan is bas- 
ed on the recrea- 
tional needs of per- 
sons of all ages and 


diversified inter- 





T 


ests. Drama, music, 
crafts, and s§ cial 
recreation are _ included 


along 


umes, appa- 
fatus play, dancing, and 





For many, music is vital to expressive liv- 
ing. A band is one of the activities on the 
program of Newark’s Recreation Department. 


By 
WEAVER PANGBURN 


National Recreation Association 


sports. Emphasis is put upon participation to the 
maximum degree while the passive watching of 
the activities of others is discouraged. 

The purpose of the program, to quote the di- 
rector’s statement, is, “to offer opportunities for 
the citizens of Newark to participate in worth- 
while leisure-time activities and thus make their 
lives more satisfying and expressive, and to make 
for the community better citizens.” Emphasis is 
put on group initiative and responsibility in order 
that the citizenship objectives may be more 
readily attained. 

It is expected that insofar as children and youth 
in school are concerned, activities will mainly 
grow out of curricular interests. Individuals 
taught game skills under the physical education 
department, music skills under the music depart- 
ment, and crafts 
under the manual 
arts department 
secure their oppor- 
tunities to exercise 
these skills on the 
playground and at 
the community 
center under the 
general direction of 
the recreation de- 
partment. Thus the 
curricular and the 
after-school activi- 
ties are related. 
They inter-act 
upon and enrich 
each other. The 
recreational inter- 
ests appearing in the 
life of the child and 
influencing his well-round- 
ed development are brought 
together in a coordinated 
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program school activities. It is also im- 
plicit in the Newark plan that a cooperative re- 
lationship should be built up with the private 
agencies which have organized recreation pro- 
grams in the cit 

There is a clear-cut demarcation between the 
responsibility of the recreation department for 


after-school activities and the responsibility of 


other departments which are concerned with cur- 


ricular training during the regular school hours. 
Integral Part of the Schools 


To develop a recreation program with such 


objectives, it was obviously necessary to place it 


recreational interests of the individual, and jt 
assures the correlation of recreation activities 
with the training provided by the other schoo] 
departments. The addition of this department 
and the development of its program are essential 
if the: schools are to provide Newark children 
with the activities necessary in well-rounded lives 
and prepare them for adequate living in adult. 
hood. The results have fully justified this type 
of organized recreation service.” 


A Twelve Months’ Program 


Each playground has two to three workers— 

a man playground director, a woman play leader, 
and where there is an additional worker, an as- 
sistant play leader. There 





under the leadership of individuals having the 
viewpoint, training, and ex 
perience suited to commun- 
ity recreation. Lewis R. Bar- 


rett, the successful superin- 
tendent of recreation in Des 


Moines, w employed as 


director. Mr. Barrett’s ex- 
tensive and detailed survey 
of the New 
his recommendations resulted 
in the present 


ization and administration. 


situation and 
lan of Organ- 


The recreation department 
is on the same basis as the 


child guidan department, 


department of music, de- 
partment of physical educa- 
tion, and other departments 
of the Newar! hool system. The director is 
responsible to the superintendent of schools. His 
program embraces the conduct of after-school 
playgrounds during the school year, daily pro- 


grams on all playgrounds during the summer, the 


operation of community centers, intra-mural 
7 


athletics, industrial at 
tion in recreational programs 


d other city-wide athletic 
leagues, and coo 
with the various community agencies and institu- 
tions. The dit has one man assistant who is 
responsible fo1 development of athletics, and 
a woman assistant, responsible for the develop- 
ment of balat programs in the playground 
upplemented by secretarial as- 


the central headquarters staff. 


and center. T! 
sistance, constitutes 
Of this arra 
ant superintend 
logical because it brings the recreation program 


gement Dr. L. L. Jackson, assist- 


of schools, has stated, “It is 


under the direction of 
trained for recreation service, it unifies the varied 


individuals especially 





Courtesy Board of Recreation, Greenwich, Conn. 


There are few recreation programs 
today which are without pet shows. 


are several classes of play- 
grounds. Class A _ play- 
grounds and community cen- 
ters, which number seven, 
include beside the _ play- 
grounds, community centers 
for adults open at the mini- 
mum on Tuesday and Fri- 
day nights each week from 
seven to eleven o'clock from 
November 1 to May 1. Many 
forms of clubs, classes, and 
activity groups are conduct- 
ed there under trained lead- 
ership. The playgrounds 
operate under trained lead- 
ers from three to nine on 
school days, ten to one and six to nine on holi- 
days and Saturdays during the fall, winter, 
and spring ; and from one to nine during the sum- 
mer months. The playground programs, which 
are arranged for children up to sixteen years, in- 
clude active games, athletics, quiet games, danc- 
ing, dramatics, music, handcrafts, and club or- 
ganizations. 

Class B playgrounds, numbering twelve, are 
organized like those in Class A with the differ- 
ence that they do not have community centers. 
Class C playgrounds, seven in number, are con- 
ducted by trained leaders for children up through 
ten years. As in the case of the other playgrounds 
the activities are highly diversified. There are 
also five playgrounds classified as D. They are 
organized the same as Class A and B playgrounds 
except that they are open only during spring, 
summer, and fall months, closing from September 
1 to April 1 because of lack of indoor facilities. 
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Besides these facilities 
there are two playfields 
having large areas suited 
to athletic and other ac- 
tivities of both older as 
well as younger people. 
Furthermore, there are 
nine athletic centers re- 


xclusively to 


stricted « 
league basketball for 
hovs and girls, men and 


representing 


women 
groups om churches, 
dub teams, industries, 
local institutions, and 


fraternities 


Raise Qualifications 


of Directors 


Through encouraging handcraft and arts 
much latent talent is being developed. 


With the establish- 
ment of the new depart- 
ment, qualifications for 
all playground leaders were immediately raised. 
The previous requirements minimized the value 
of general educational preparation as well as 


special training for playground work. Anyone 


who had graduated from a four-year high school 
course or its equivalent and attended any normal 
or special school, college, or university for one 
year was eligible to become an assistant (play 
leader) on a playground; and anyone qualified as 
above after serving two years in the capacity of 
an assistant might become a director (head play 
leader). A director might qualify simply by hav- 


ing a four-year high school course and a two- 
year normal school course. The examination for 
a position was solely a practical one covering the 
teaching of games and a demonstration upon the 
part of the candidate of skills in certain sports. 
The qualifications now are as follows: Appli- 
cants for the position of playground or playfield 
director in a Class A playground or playfield must 
possess one of the two following qualifications : 
l. (A) Graduation from an approved college or 
university, (B) a minimum of one year’s addi- 
tional training in recreation work at a recognized 
school or university, and (C) at least two years’ 
successful experience, or its equivalent, in recre- 
ation work including playground work, club work 
for children and adults, and community center 
experience ; or II. (A) Four years’ experience in 
the Newark city playgrounds as a playground 
leader in Class A playgrounds or a playground 





director in Classes B, C, 
or D playgrounds and 
(B) 450 hours of ap- 
proved college work. 

Applicants for the po- 
sition of play leader in a 
Class A playground or 
playfield must possess 
the following qualifica- 
tions: (A) Graduation 
from an approved four 
years’ high school course 
or its equivalent, and 
(B) graduation from an 
approved three year’s 
normal school course or 
its equivalent and (C) 
two years’ successful ex- 
perience in playground 
work. 

Class B Workers 

The qualifications of 
applicants for the position of director in a Class 
B playground are the same as for a play leader 
in a Class A playground. 

Applicants for the position of play leader in a 
Class B playground must possess the following 
qualifications: (A) Graduation from an ap- 
proved four-years’ high school course, or its equi- 
valent, and (B) graduation from an approved 
three-year normal school, or its equivalent. 

Candidates for positions in Class C or D play- 
grounds must possess the following qualifications : 
(A) Graduation from an approved four-year’s 
high school course, or its equivalent, and (B) at 
least two years’ attendance in a professional 
training school, school for teachers, college, or 
university. 

All applicants for positions on playgrounds, 
playfields, and in community centers are required 
to pass a written and practical examination cov- 
ering phases of recreation work determined by 
the Board of Examiners. Only those passing the 
written examination are eligible for the practical 
examination and oral test. The Board of Exam 
iners may waive the practical examination at its 
discretion. 

All persons qualified and appointed to a play- 
ground position may be advanced to a higher po- 
sition or a playground when such persons meet 
the qualifications required for such position and 
playground. 
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Leaders Take Advanced Study payroll and gives it to the principal for his ap- 

At the time of their appointment under these proval, the latter forwarding it to the school sec. fr 
new standards, eight playground directors and retary. Pay checks are handed by the principals en 
playleaders had four to five years of under- to the playground directors the same as to de 
graduate college or university work and at least teachers. ar 
one year of graduate work. Eight other workers Each Class A playground has a certain sum, at tie 
had one to three years of college undergraduate present $350 a year, for the hiring of supple. pu 
work and three years of normal school training. mentary leaders in such activities as craft classes, m 
Twenty others had two to four years of normal orchestras, bands, choruses, and drama groups, ar 
school training These leaders ordinarily are obtained from the in 

Since their appointment two playground lead- teaching staff of the schools on the recommenda- of 
ers have taken two years of graduate work in tion of the heads of the respective departments is: 
college, eleven have taken one year, and one has to which they belong. Only such teachers as have co 
taken part of a year. Eleven have taken two the recreational or “hobby” viewpoint are recom- us 
years of undergraduate work and eight one year. mended. Bi 
Six of the directors in the department hold the The two nights a week for Class A community m 
degree of M nd one other will receive that centers are a minimum. Some centers are open st 
degree in 19 Nine leaders and directors have oftener. Each center is allowed fifteen additional of 
taken the rse at the National Recreation nights of janitorial service over and above that 0\ 
School and ‘thers are at present enrolled. designated for the minimum number of nights of pe 

; community center activity. During the present of 
Playgrounds and Centers, a Unit emergency, gymnasiums are available extra nights he 

The Class grounds and community cen- each week for the special use of unemployed men, 
ters are ope! the playground staff This, of course, is under leadership. A play- te 
being respot for the center as well as the ground director has the privilege of using any al 
playgroun ties. While the policies for the part of the school building with the approval of ct 
entire recreat ram are formulated by the the principal. Se 
director of tl eation department and the pro- , - by 
gram is und general supervision, the prin- Genuine Neighborhood Institutions F 
cipal of « ol has full authority for his To be adequate as a community center director, m 
school building | playground at all times. The the leader must understand neighborhood social a 
playground director is expected to consult the conditions and problems as well as be a compe- tl 
principal at least a week on his program and tent administrator of activities. He can not work pl 
to provide his weekly forecast and re- by the clock, but finds himself usually working 
port. The is expected to report to the much longer than the hours of his contract call 
superintendent ist once each term on the ef- for. The neighborhood service is further de- 
ficiency of all kers employed on the play- veloped by the formation of advisory councils it 

ground. who reflect the neighborhood’s wishes as to ac- th 
All full-tis eation workers give six hours tivities. That these councils might include the q 
a day to their exclusive of an hour for din- most representative and capable individuals, they q 
ner. In Class A play have not been created SI 
grounds all ce ademnmindaea “Any well-planned community recreational program hurriedly, but have de- ° 
pointed for community must be of sufficient breadth to meet the recrea- Veloped = gradually as . 
center activities give at tional needs of all different age groups. Music, the director and his as- T 
least ten hours a week dramatics, social, manual, club, physical activities - all sistants through their h 
‘+ the neighb i? have their place in such a program. Such a program contacts diecovereiae e 
: also should be closely coordinated with the cur- ast : 
making contacts in ad ricular program of the school, especially that part — OSt effective persons. P 
dition to their regular of the program which has to do with the recreational The numbers in the b 
work. Playground life of the school-age child. In the main, the rec- councils vary. At one en 
workers sign the school reational activities for this group should have their center there aa t 
time sheet. The recre start in the curricular program and should = 2 de- teen of whom seven are *. 
: gree at least be a carry-over from this program. 
ation director makes up John H. Logan, Superintendent of Schools, — Women and three, phy- : 
the time sheet r the Newark, N. J. sicians. p 
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Directors are given the maximum amount of 
freedom in the conduct of their playgrounds. The 
emphasis is put upon having everything that is 
done grow out of the neighborhood’s need. Clubs 
are organized around common interests in activi- 
ties. The leaders have a free hand in giving 
publicity to and interpreting their programs. They 
may give stories to newspaper reporters. They 
ja urged to contact industries as well as homes 
in explaining what the playgrounds and centers 
offer to the neighborhood. The central office has 
issued a poster describing the playground and 
community center activities which is available for 
use at factories and at other strategic points. Mr. 
Barrett's view is that neighborhood publicity is 
more important than the release of newspaper 
stories and other publicity from the headquarters 
office. Each playground is encouraged to have its 
own newspaper, staffed by the children. Such 
papers besides serving their purpose as a project 
of the program are a useful publicity in the 
homes. 

Besides the members of the councils, each cen- 
volunteers who serve as club leaders 
and organizers of activity. (For a complete dis- 
cussion of a Newark community center program 
see “The Organization of a Communty Center,” 
by Jacob W. Feldman, RECREATION MAGAZINE, 
J 


ter has othe 
LCI ilds ¢ 


february, 1932). While such volunteers as nor- 


mal school students, nurses, and housewives who 
can teach cooking or sewing are utilized, most of 
the actual instruction that goes on in centers and 
playgrounds is given by paid leaders. 


Facilities Are Improved 


One problem faced by the department was the 
inadequate size of playgrounds. Like many of 
the older cities, Newark had failed to plan ade- 
quately either for school sites or parks. Conse- 
quently many of the present playgrounds are too 
small for the major games. However, more than 
$591,000.00 have been expended in the past three 


and a half years for additional playground space. 
This involved the demolition of a number of 
houses. Nearly one-half million dollars have been 
expended for the improvement of playground 
property. Most of this money was appropriated 
before the depression. The improvement of sur- 
facing, landscaping, and fencing, and the elimina- 
tion and the shifting of apparatus are details in 
the adaptation of the available playground space 
which has made the playgrounds more usable and 
popular. At the present time one large piece of 


property is being levied and improved at no ex- 
pense to the department through the utilization 
of labor assigned by the city relief committee. 

Like the playgrounds, many of the old school 
buildings in the city are ill adapted to recreation 
purposes. In some cases the facilities are scat- 
tered throughout the structure, making super- 
vision difficult. The two new buildings erected 
since the inception of the department offer a 
striking contrast to this condition. The first floor 
is designed as a complete recreation unit and in- 
cludes a play room immediately under the gym- 
nasium and equal to it in size, a reading room, 
kitchen, an office for the playground director and 
one for the woman play leader, showers, toilets 
with entrances so placed as to be visible from the 
adjoining playground and an equipment room 
having access to the playground. This entire plant 
may be shut off from the rest of the building with 
entrances to it from the street. On the floor above 
is a complete community center layout with audi- 
torium, gymnasium, and the other usual facilities. 
This also may be cut off from the floors above 
which contain the classrooms. 


Sport for Sport’s Sake 


Athletics are organized to eliminate competi- 
tion between playgrounds and any tendency to 
commercialization. Neighborhood leagues in 
playground baseball and basketball are encour- 
aged. No athletic group may use the community 
center facilities except as it is a member of the 
center or of a league for which the center is fur- 
nishing facilities. Industrial and church leagues 
in basketball use the gymnasiums at certain 
designated athletic centers in the schools. The 
athletic department of the recreation system con- 
ducts all the business and administrative details 
of the leagues. It takes the receipts at the door, 
charging ten cents admission, furnishes the ball, 
and appoints the officials. All the team must do 
is furnish its uniforms. Any surpluses from the 
gate receipts are the property of the recreation 
department. 

The holding of dances in connection with 
games with the sponsoring teams pocketing the 
proceeds has been eliminated. No team is per- 
mitted to hire a gymnasium for a regular night 
during the season and to use it as a home court. 
The effect of all these provisions has been to put 
emphasis on the sport of playing the games, to 
discourage intense inter-neighborhood rivalries, 
and to eliminate commercialism. 
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Close Relation to Other Departments 
The relat 


child guid: 


the recreation program to the 
irtment will illustrate this co- 
operation diversified play program is 
now in opet ocial children are referred to 
the playgr rectors for participation in ac- 
tivities suited to their needs. Dr. Bruce B. Rob- 
inson, hea hild guidance bureau, points 
out that rtunity to engage in properly 


organized peculiarly necessary for shy, 


retiring, no ipating children who do not 
get on ad tely with other children. These 
children at thers who exhibit disciplinary or 
developme: blems are referred to play- 


rround hen their difficulties have been 
g 


diagnosed | chologist. When such a case 
is referred orandum of the child’s case 
history is i to the recreation director. 


Sometimes ipplemented by a conference 


between tl logist and the director. Dr. 
Robinson i thusiastic about the significant 
results alr tained through the cooperation 


of his bur the recreation department. One 


outgrowtl hilds with mild heart dif- 
ficulties pt aarred from the gymnasium 
floor and ctive recreational experience 
are now g itional program of play suited 
to their int d including physical activities. 

As has een suggested, the recreation 


department pon the departments of music, 
drama, phys education, and other divisions 


for the enri its program. 


A Community Recreation Service 
The pl lirectors encourage the for- 
mation of B Girl Scout troops, furnishing 


meeting pla pment, and troop committees. 


The Scout vho, of course, are volun- 
teers are pt led by the Scout council of the 
city. Mr a member of the Newark 
Scout Cou fe sits in at the executive ses- 
sions of the C. A. of the city. The recrea- 


tion depart: furnishes gymnasiums for the 
all games by members of the 
church leagu yonsored by the Y. M.C.A. 
under the regulations covering all city-wide 
athletics. 
All requ 
fields, picn 


playing of 


permits for the use of athletic 

and other facilities in the 
Essex Count System, including the South 
Mountain Re: ition, coming from students of 
the school clear through the department 


of recreati In all matters involving co- 


operation, the Essex County Park Commission 
has been most helpful. 

There is a close relation with the Social Service 
Bureau and its branch offices in the case work in- 
volving families whose children use the play- 
grounds. There is a similar cooperation with the 
juvenile court. Last summer the athletic division 
of the department supervised the baseball series 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club. Health and home 
nursing classes are held in a number of the cen- 
ters, the department cooperating with the Tuber- 
culosis Association in their development. Dur- 
ing the present emergency, all of the centers pro- 
vide sewing machines for unemployed women so 
that they may make needed garments for the 
family. The cloth is supplied by the Red Cross. 
Similarly, numbers of unemployed men use the 
manual art shops. During the recent holiday sea- 
son most of these men were absorbed in making 
toys for the children of their own families. Large 
numbers of unemployed are referred to the com- 
munity centers by the social service organizations. 
There is also close cooperation between the com- 
munity centers and the branch libraries. The cen- 
tral office gives attention to serving the recrea- 
tional needs of clubs and lodges, providing a 
clearing house of information for such groups. 

This close correlation of its work with numer- 
ous community agencies stamps the Newark sys- 
tem as a genuine, community-wide recreation 
service. Its correlation with the regular curricu- 
lum and the several school departments has given 
it an integral part in the Newark educational 
scheme. Now, under one direction, the individual 
from early childhood through adulthood is given 
the opportunity to exercise the physical, rhyth- 
mic, manual, dramatic, and social skills he has 
learned in the curricular activities in the class- 
room and gymnasium. The Newark system is 
thus well on its way and promises under its new 
plan of organization to develop into one of the 
most widely effective and notable recreation 
systems in North America. 


Speaking of the organization of the Newark 
system, Mr. John H. Logan, Superintendent of 
Schools, said: “Organized recreation of a city- 
wide compass in the City of Newark is at present 
and has been for several years under the immedi- 
ate supervision of the superintendent of schools, 
a director of recreation, and a small supervisory 


(Continued on bage 496) 
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Spectator 
Sportsmanship 


By 
JOHN T. MCGOVERN 
New York City 


Courtesy Scholastic Coach 


nly supposed that the spirit of 


sportsmanship, as we understand it on the 
is a direct descendant of 
ie Olymy ames of Greece.. That may be his- 
motionally it is not correct. 
ion of the amateur, either as 
spectator, has descended to 
historical and partially le- 
gendat nduct of King Arthur and his knights 
The Olympic Games were more a_ national 
iffair and there were in the conduct of certain of 
teristics that can only be de- 
Che legends of King Arthur 
ind the Round Table were legends of imterna- 
‘bles and knights of various 
lies and courts gathered to 


ether i1 vall and had the jousting and the 





. wen ty, Ms SN ian tl , 


| > | 








A plea‘ for the education of the 
gallery in sportsmanship codes. 


Therefore, there for the first time was 


the amateur, 


lists. 
founded the emotion of which is 
comprehended in keen, intensified competition 
with no hope of material reward. The knight 
who brought his lady and placed her in the stands 
risked his life in the contest and the utmost re- 
ward he might receive might be a rose thrown 
from her fair hand or to be tapped on the shoul- 
der with a sword by King Arthur. 

Then we read “The Idylls of the King,” by 
Tennyson and we read other iiterature in prose 
and poetry on the games of the Knights of the 
Round Table, and from them the conception of 
the term “chivalry,” the conception of fair play, 
the conception of competition simply for the sport 
and thrill of competition, the conception of being 


405 
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a host to the other nations of the world who 
ind strive to win the championship 
only for the sake of exhibiting their valor and ex- 
hivalry, came into being. Crusades 
were another type of amateur sportsmanship, Of 


would meet 


hibiting thei: 


course, there was no material reward. The re- 
ward was spiritual. 
Amateurs and Professionals 
So we have constantly absorbed the amateur 


theory whicl sport for color, sport for social 
for the joy of excellence in physical 


effort without hope 


contact, sport 
of material reward and the 
pride of those of our own 
ur own college, those of our 


entertainment and 
blood, those 
own nation 


It might interest you to know perhaps how in 


England the divorce between the professional 
athlete and th: iteur athlete came to be brought 
about, partiall a conflict between the emotions 
of an athlete and the emotions of those in the 


stand. It seen yrmerly a noble would compete 
fair competition—no entrance 
Everything 

there was a 100-yard run. 


d of a nobleman and the local 


with a peasant 


requirements standards. went 


along well. ‘| lay 
The finalists 
wd was mixed—nobles 


village blac ks ihe cre 


and peasant interest was local but extremely 


intense. )} rs of royal blood were present 
The race stat t was won by the nobleman. 
The village | ith believed that he had re- 


ceived the rst of it on the start and that the 


cards had bes ked against him. The vocab- 


ulary of the ge blacksmith, which he had an 
opportunity nulate from the hostlers and 
those that brought horses to be shod, and per- 
haps enlarge: llored by the conduct of the 


horses themsel vas probably as picturesque 


as any voca that any man could have had 
at the time, and the village blacksmith voiced his 
protests in eve lorful word that he had in his 
vocabulary, v« idly. The ladies in the stand 
particularly offended 
The peasants and the nobles 
took sides in tl tand. The 
officials were booed. There 
was a fist fight. The whole 
thing was disgraceful 

From that time on in 
coor iad 7 aoe Foundation lectures. 
against the nobility, they Athletics” 


came in sepat 


Mr. McGovern was co-author of “American 
College Athletics,” the bulletin issued by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching which aroused such wide- 
spread interest when it appeared in 1929. 
Mr. McGovern’s address, extracts from 
which we are presenting here, was delivered 
in connection with the Wingate Memorial 


entirety in “Aims and Methods in School 
published by the Foundation, 
57 East 56th Street, New York City. 
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they occupied separate stands. Today in England 
there is an inheritance of the disgrace of that race. 
for instance, in the Henley regatta, if an Oarsman 
desires to compete as a member of the United 
States crew, an affidavit must be sent over with 
him to the effect he never earned a dollar by the 
use of his hands. The village blacksmith in any 
American village, if there are horses left to shoe, 
could not row in an eight-oar crew today in the 
Henley regatta. 


In their cricket matches between Australia and 
England where the teams are composed of pro- 
fessionals and amateurs alike, professionals come 
in one gate and the amateurs come in another, 
The professionals sit in one part of the enclosure, 
the amateurs sit in another. The professionals 
have their refreshments in one pavilion and the 
amateurs have their refreshments in another, 


So that you might say that the first illustration 
of the result of lack of emotional control on the 
field and in the stands resulted in the invidious 
distinctions that are, some of them, still in force 
in the old country. 


When we started intercollegiate and school 
competition in this country many years ago, there 
were no stands, there were no large crowds at 
the games except the classmates or the students 
in residence, the faculty, villagers, no admission. 
They stood around behind ropes. There wasn’t 
very much commotion or fighting; if there was, 
it was a family fight. It wasn’t published, and 
intercollegiate and school competition was a rather 


joyous thing. 


Later on when tickets began to be sold and 
baseball became noted for the color of the lan- 
guage of the people in the stands when they ad- 
dressed the umpire after a close decision against 
the home team, baseball finally ceased to be the 
repository of the entire population who desired 
to see athletic contests. Men like Tilden became 
conspicuous, colorful ; the 
crowds began to gravitate 
over into tennis. They be- 
gan to into the 
stands the same sort of 
domination of the officials 
on the field that they had 
in baseball. Tennis play- 


carry 


It appears in its ors were not used to that. 


Tennis is a game depend- 
ent very largely upon the 
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constant perfect control 
of the player of his nerves 
and emotions 

But with the gate and 
with the interest of the 
public generally in college 
and amateur competition 
has come into this country 
a course of conduct in the 
stands which is most dis- 
tressing and which is hav- 
ing every year more and 
more of a de pressing and 
degenerating effect upon 
school and college and 
amateur competition 

There have been some 

of the longest and most cherished alliances be- 
tween universities in this country broken off more 
often on account of the conduct of the people who 
attend the games than on account of proselyting, 


subsidizing or alleged unfair play on the field put 
together. From my experience in the Carnegie 
Foundation, from my observation, I know of at 


tional football games that are no 
longer being played and the reason for it is not the 
players, not the faculty, not the standards of 
scholarship, not the standards of amateurism, but 
the fact that the conduct of visiting spectators or 

ne spectators when those two teams met 
a nuisance that it couldn’t be 


For Better Sportsmanship 


ple can be educated to behave themselves 
gallet t has been done. . . . There is no 

loubt that the undergraduate bodies of various 
universities are aware of the situation and are 
ing something to meet it. But I think that you 
to go beyond the inscription on programs 

f codes of sportsmanship. I think you have to 


do something more than the “pep” talk immedi- 
e game. It doesn’t do any good 
comment in the undergraduate publications 


° 1 
alely before Tl 


after a game on bad sportsmanship in the stands. 
[ don’t see why our freshman classes now com- 
ing into the universities and high schools shouldn't 


receive lectures from either the older boys, the 
coaches or members of the faculty, upon the man- 
ner in which they should conduct themselves in 


the stands. And they should be warned that con- 
duct in the stands which is unfair to the other 
members of the audience, which is unfair to the 








Courtesy Greenwich, Conn., Recreation Board 


A mediaeval sport which has been given 
a modern setting in many of our parks. 


officials, which is unfair to the players, will not 
win them the particular game, but may lose them 
the opportunity of ever meeting that rival in the 
game in the future. 


The undergraduate publications should carry a 
message of caution from time to time before the 
games. The programs themselves should carry 
a code of sportsmanship. You go into a theater 
and you find out how to get out in case of a fire. 
You go into a department store and find all sorts 
of directions. There isn’t any reason why in a 
program of an athletic event the code of sports- 
manship shouldn't be printed because there is an 
immediate blow in it; it springs in at once. The 
man who reads it is cautioned ; he is on his guard. 
Automatically he will carry in the back of his 
head what was said in the code of sportsmanship 
and he is apt to obey. And the man who obeys 
the code of sportsmanship should not be afraid 
to speak to the man alongside of him who violates 
the code in the stands. 


... Then I believe there should be in the 
stands marshals and guards as there are at ail 
great gatherings. I think if the first man who 
threw a pop bottle or a cushion, or who yelled 
an obscene remark at an official were caught by 
the collar and thrown out of the stand so that the 
rest of the company could see it, all those other 
patriots who, with the protection of a ten-foot 
wall before them, can yell at an official, and who 
paid a dollar or two for a ticket, would want to 
see the game through and not lose the dollar or 
two or the opportunity to see the game. We all 
know the herd instinct. If it hurts the first man 


(Continued on page 497) 
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Valentine Party 
Suggestions 


HATI the origin of Valentine’s Day, it 
has e to be one of the most festive of 


our spe lays, lending itself to celebra- 
tion by joll irties and merry gatherings large 
or small 


Decorations 

Red paper hearts and streamers hung in fes- 
toons about t om and meeting in the center 
where a large double heart is suspended, make an 
attractive decoration. Red paper streamers about 
five feet in length with a heart attached at each 
end are laid over the hearts, one half hanging on 
one side and the other half on the other. A large 


sheet, decorat represent a huge valentine, is 


hung in tl ay. In the center of the valen- 


tine is an large enough to permit of the 


insertion 


Matching Partners 


Matching Hearts. Each man is given two red 


hearts number duplicate. The girls are taken 
to the roo other side of the valentine 
sheet forme cribed. Each girl thrusts her 
hand through the opening, while the boy stands 
on the othe f the sheet and selects a hand 
to which | é one of his hearts. When all 
hands have be hosen, the curtain is lifted and 


the hearts 


Broken Hearts. ed cardboard hearts are cut 


in two jagg tions and a 
line of ve vritten on 
each part tners are 
matched by fitting the hearts 
together and pleting the 
rhymes, whi e read after 


Like so many of our holiday and special 
day observances, the origin of the pres- 
ent day Valentine custom is shrouded in 
mystery. One explanation connects the 
modern celebration of the day with the 
each coupl: n formed observance of the Roman festival, Luper- 
calia, in February, which was celebrated 
in honor of Pan and Juno. At this time, 





On February !4th many 
merry parties will be given in 
honor of this jolly old saint! 


on one side and the girls on the other each pulls 
a streamer. The girl on one end and the boy on 
the other end of the same streamer become 
partners. 


Games 


Black Heart. Hide hearts of assorted colors. 
Most of the hearts are red, a few green, some 
vellow, one is black and one blue. No informa- 
tion as to the significance of the various colors is 
given out until the hunt is over, but as soon as 
the hearts have been found announcement jis 
made as to what each color stands for. Red hearts 
count one, green ones put the finder in debt one, 
yellow ones put one on the list of those who must 
engage in some contest, the finder of the blue 
heart is the winner of a prize, and the finder of 
the black heart must pay some terrible forfeit. 


A Heart Question. The following questions 
are written on heart shaped cards and passed to 
the guests to supply the missing words beginning 
with heart. A limit set is given for the contest. 


Ouestions Answers 


1. Cupid’s symbols 1. Hearts 

2. How cupid greets you 2. Heartily 

3. To be unsympatheti« 3. Heartless 

4. Where one might sit around 4+. Hearth 

5. What is caused by a heart-break 5. Heart-ache 
6. An uncomfortable feeling 6. Heart-burn 

7. Distressing 7. Heart-rending 
8. What thought of love touches 8. Heart-strings 


Valentine Post Office. 
Each person is given the 
name of a city or town. One 
person acts as “‘postmaster” 
who stands in the center of 
the circle formed of chairs 
in which the others sit. The 
postman then says: “I have 


Pulling Heart Strings. From sent a valentine from....-: 
so the story goes, each young man drew 

the hearts suspended in the from a box the name of the lady who was to ......, Whereupon these 
center of the room the boys to be his sweetheart for the year. Continued on page 497) 
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For a Washington's Birthday 


Party 


Suggestions for celebrating one of the 


festive occasions which February offers. 


0 DECORATE for a George Washington party, 
flags, red, white and blue festooning, cher- 
ries and hatchets are effective. Hatchets on 

red and white streamers strung from various 
corners in the room are grouped together in the 
center below the chandelier. Included in the 
decorations are hatchets attached to the stream- 
ers, red for the girls and white for the boys. 
Inside the hatchet for each boy is a question writ- 
ten on a slip of paper inserted through the handle. 
The answer is to be found on a slip of paper in 
the handle of the girl’s hatchet. Each person 
takes a hatchet and attempts to find the answer 
The players with the correct 
question and answer are partners. 


and the quest i yn. 


Questions and answers such as the following 


the circle. Each person is given a chance to guess 
how many cherries are in the jar. A pencil and 
paper are passed around with the jar. After 
guessing each person writes down his answer and 
passes the jar and pencil to the next person. The 
person judging the nearest correct wins. 


Historic Pictures. Each person is provided 
with a pencil and paper. He is told to draw a 
picture representing some event in American 
history. At the bottom of the picture the artist 
writes the title of his picture but folds it under so 
that nobody can see it. The pictures are then 
passed to the right and recipients write their 
guess as to the title upon the sheet. This is also 
folded under and again the sheets are passed to 
the right and the next person tries. This is re- 
peated until the pictures arrive back to their cre- 
ators, when the various guesses as to their mean- 


Each couple is 
given a needle and thread. A large bowl of cran- 
berries is placed on a table within easy reach of 
everyone. The fun lies in seeing which couple 
can form the longest necklace (by stringing the 
cranberries) in the time allowed (two minutes). 


Flag Relay. Players are 
divided into two groups, each 


group forming a circle. The 
captain of each team has a 
small flag. On the signal the 
captain passes the flag around 
to her right three times. The 
which completes the 


may be used 
Question 
1. Who was George Washington’s wife? : 
2. What river Washington make famous? ing are read aloud. 
3. When was rge Washington first elected president? 
‘ What was Washington’s mother’s maiden name? Cherry Necklace Stringing. 
5. What stor connected with the childhood of 
Wa I QT 
In what é ldiers camped at Valley 
7, What Frenchman was an admirer of the Washingtons? 
8. In what year Washington born? 
Answer 

l. Martha Was 
2. Delaware : 
3, 1789, For those who are looking for appro- 
4. Mary Ball priate party suggestions and who have 
Ties dawn the tre; not already had the material, the bul- 
6. 1778. letin, “A Washington Party,” issued 
Betts by the Community Drama Service, 
8 1732. N. R. A., will be of interest. Colonial 

pastimes are introduced with modern 

: team 
games adapted for the occasion. There 
Games 


Cherry Guess. A glass jar 
hiled with candy cherries or 
cranberries is passed around 


is also a charming shadow play, and 
some brief playlets are included, to- 
gether with directions for dancing the 
Minuet and the Virginia Reel. Price, 
25 cents. 


three rounds first wins the 
game. 


The Narrow Course. Two 
cherries on a stem are drawn 
(Continued on page 498) 
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Bump-the-Bumps 


By B. 


Slide 


G. LEIGHTON 


Director, Winter Sports and Recreation Division 


Minnesota 


Arrowhead Association 


A fun-provoking innovation 


in winter 
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ore atti 


sport facilities. 


lls and a variety of sliding, 
for the novice and yet full 
o the daring, is the “bump- 


in innovation in winter sports 


eeting 


ith unusual popular- 
active than toboggan- 
<pensive in construction, 


snow, 


a few tools, labor, 


it allows large numbers to 
to all age groups from 


ears, and is a laugh-provok- 
irtake as well as those 
periment carried on for five 
de has proven its worth 
ding on a small slippery 
ground seems to have an 
most children and many 
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In the December issue of “Recreation’ 
we presented suggestions for the con- 
struction of toboggan slides supplied 
through the courtesy of Mr. Leighton. 
In this number a description is given of An 
“Bump-the-bumps,” the newest mem- 
ber of the winter sports family. The 
article is reprinted from the December 
lisement issue of “Parks and Recreation.” 


There is a qreat variety of activities in 
Bear Mountain’s winter sports program. 


parks feature the bump-the-bumps —a_ highly 
polished and fairly steep incline with numerous 
and different sized bumps, ranging from three to 
six inches in height. A padded canvas floor and 
rubber bumpers at the bottom of the “bumps” 
eliminate the possibility of accidents. This ac- 
cessory also indicates the interest in sliding. 

The bump-the-bumps slide, which is a combi- 
nation and a modification of the amusement park 
bump-the-bumps and sliding on a small piece of 
ice, is from four to ten feet wide and from 150 
to 200 feet long. The sides slope outward, bowl 
effect, and range from five to fifteen inches in 
height. The slide on the slope is wavy, but flat on 

the level. The surface of the 
. slide has varying slopes be- 
tween approximately ten and 
thirty degrees with the slope 
itself about 125 feet long. 
individual riding on 
such a slide can experience a 
variety of kinds of sliding and 
thrills. A piece of cardboard 
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paper ( from packing boxes), 
broom, shovel, a piece of 
wood, a sheet of old tin and 
similar material are used to 
sit on for the ordinary rides. 
Sitting on ash can covers or 
4 round bottom pan, riders 
will spin down the slide. A 
piece of linoleum, wheat 
sack, cane seat for chair or 
waxed cardboard will give 
one a fast ride. ‘‘Belly- flop- 
ping” on a wheat sack filled 
with straw or hay gives an- 
other thrill. For the more 
daring, and those who know 
how to fall, sliding while 
standing up will give one a 
thrilling experience. An- 
other popular method is to 


~ 


form a “train” of riders— 

each with arms around the waist of. the 
person in front. From five to ten riders 
ina “train” gives best results, though as 
many as fifty can form such a train. A long 
train ofttimes ends in a “monkey-pile” before 
finishing the slide—which adds to the fun. 


Accidents are practically negligible on the 


bump-the-bumps. There is danger, however, for 
the person who rides the slide alone while stand- 
ing who does not know how to fall. Such per- 
sons may sometimes fall backwards striking the 
head. Consequently, standing while — sliding 


should be disci uTrage d. 


To construct the bump-the-bumps, certain pre- 
liminary matters should be taken into considera- 
tion in selecting the slide and in arranging for its 
construction. The following is a list of hints and 


suggestions : 


1. A hill with a gentle slope of about fifteen to 
thirty degrees, facing north or northeast, will 
make an excellent site for a bump-the-bumps 
slide, and especially if it is adjacent to a body of 
water. 

2. The space required is about 15 feet by 200 
feet-—1o feet of width for the slide and 5 feet for 
the return path or stairs. 


3. Avoid having abrupt bumps and rough 
surface. 


4. Avoid straight sides—should be rounded and 
have bowl effect. 





Courtesy “Parks and Recreation” 


At the winter sports center conducted 
by the Hibbing Recreational Department. 


5. From five degrees to 
twenty degrees is the best 
temperature in which to 
build the slide. However, 
building can be done even in 
twenty degrees below zero. 


6. The surface must be 
kept as smooth as glass. 


The following is a list of 
supplies that are needed in 
constructing the bump-the- 
bumps slide: 


Three stable shovels, 100 
feet to 450 feet one-inch 
garden hose, one one-inch 
garden hose nozzle, one pick- 
axe, two galvanized pails, 
one galvanized 
wash tub, two 
brooms, one tool 
box, one brick- 
layer’s trowel, 
one sprinkling can, with a “fine” sprinkler, one 
first aid kit, one hand ice scraper, one whetstone. 


How to Proceed in Constructing the “Bumps” 

1. In selecting a site for the bump-the-bumps 
slide it is essential to see that the slope has not too 
steep a grade and that there is a fairly level sur- 
face extending out from the foot of the slope. 
The best location for such a slide is on the shore 
of some lake or stream so that the surface of the 
ice can be made a part of the slide. 


2. The space required should be about 15 feet 
by 200 feet—1o feet of the width for the slide 
and 5 feet for the return path or steps. 


3. Any depressions, humps, or boulders should 
be left in the path of the slide to help form a 
wavy surface. 

4. Large logs and similar obstacles should be 
placed at a slight angle across the slide. These 
obstacles should not be placed too close to each 
other allowing ample room for an easy, wavy 
surface. 


5. Excess snow along the path of the slide 
should be eliminated and the remainder thor- 
oughly sprinkled with water to give the slide a 
solid base. Around the obstacles fill in with 
heavy slush of snow and water eliminating all 
abrupt bumps. 
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6. Starting the bottom of the slope and 
working towar the top, cover the course with 
slush two inche eep. Use a bricklayer’s trowel 


to make surfa smooth as possible. 


7. Aftet 


/ 
starting fro1 


indation has frozen solidly, and 
top of the hill, lay out a guide 
line about inside and from the left of 
the slide and along the course. Use about 125 
feet of shoemaker’s string and 60 penny nails. 
Nails should be used as stakes and placed 25 feet 


apart. The lit ll mark the left inside top edge 


of the left si the “bumps.” 
8. Starting at the bottom of the slope and 
working tow the top, build up a side for the 


slide about inches in height. This side 


should hav e outward and have a bowl 
effect. 

9g. Build t le on the right of the slide so 
that ther proximately a 10 feet trough 
in which to 

10. Ther be no sides on the level 
surface. 

11. After 1 e and sides of the trough 
have bee! nate all ice projections, 
humps, and edg \ hand ice scraper, 
sharpened e-half inch bevel on one side 
and one-« o| bevel on the other side, in 


excellent l 
12. Tog 

of glossy 

the-bum} the 


and worl 





The sprinkler of the sprinkling can should con- 
sist of fine holes. 

Nore: If the water is too hot it will crack the 
surface. It should be so hot that it is just pos- 
sible to put your finger in the water. 

16. It is important that the surface of the slide 
on the out-run of the level ground is kept as 
level and smooth as possible. 

17. When the path back to the top of the 
bump-the-bumps becomes packed down, steps can 
be readily built on the slope by the use of a spade 
or pick-axe. Small foot-holes can be chopped 
into the hardened snow. Where it is unusually 
steep, it might be well to build a stairway. 


Suggestions for Care of “Bumps” 

1. Inspect the slide each day for projections, 
rough edges, or broken sections. 

2. Heavy slush of snow and water mixed ina 
pail or tub makes excellent material for patching. 

3. Use a hand ice scraper to cut off projec- 
tions, rough edges, humps, or rough surfaces. 

4. To compensate for the wear and tear on the 
bumps, it is well each day to sprinkle it with a 
fine spray of water after the slide has been swept 
of snow and other foreign material. Scrape off the 
“pebbles,” sweep clean, and then spray with “fine” 


hot water. 


5. Sections of the “bumps” 
that are exposed to the sun, 
or on warm days, can be kept 
in condition by covering 
with a thick blanket of snow, 
pine branches, or gunny 


sacks, etc. 


Instructions to Starter 

1. You are the host. Those 
using the bump-the-bumps 
are your guests. Conse- 
quently your attitude will 
almost invariably determine 
the attitude of the “guests” 
and will help to eliminate 
many problems of discipline. 
A smile is contagious. 
2. Enforce all rules firm- 


ly and courteously. 
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ng surface. 


3. Do not allow any one 
to use the bumps in a stand- 
ing position unless it is a “train” 
of five or more. 
(Continued on page 498) 
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All of the playground activities 
contributed to this drama program. 


N THE playground of Douglas, Arizona, we 
decided to stress children’s drama for one 


summer. We felt that the weekly play, 


correlated with other activities, held great pos- 
sibilities for creative recreation for the chil- 
dren. Moreover, we felt a special need that 
particular mer to draw the attention of 
the com1 ty to its playground. Thus, drama 

children became the center of our efforts. 

The playground area was a part of the large 
city park, and the average daily attendance, 
exclusive of that baseball, was about two 
hundred children. One director with a part 
time assistant was responsible for supervision, 
game { hours, plays, handwork and all 
other activitis Naturally the plays selected 
were simple, for only a limited amount of the 
director’s time could be given to group or in- 
dividual rehearsals. Funds were not too plen- 
tiful so there could be no elaborate costumes 
or settil Many children wished to have 
parts, so plays were selected which would per- 

it of usi roups of children. 

Each Monday morning the cast for the 
week’s pl s selected from the children 
who wert et that time. Parts were 
never given out before Monday morning. 
There was only one hard and fast rule—a child 





By MIRIAM CHURCHYARD 


who had had a leading part in one play must 
take a minor part in all the others except the 
final one. Any child who wished to be in the 
play might have a part. Many of them had 
never been in a play and they were eager to 
be “in it.” Children were often selected be- 
cause of their eagerness rather than because 
of any pronounced ability—a reversal of play 
casting principles, to be sure, but it was sur- 
prising to see how many times children with 
seemingly little ability arose to the occasion. 
Latent imitative and dramatic ability was put 
to use and the players developed a new power 
within themselves. 

Each Friday morning, after five group re- 
hearsals, the play was performed out-of-doors 
if the weather permitted. Three large, plain 
screens set up among the trees furnished the 
background and provided ample facilities for 
stage entrances between them or around their 
ends. Breathless behind the screens the play- 
ers watched the audience gather and seat them- 
selves on the grass. At a signal the play 
started and the children went on as best they 
could. Sometimes the plays were not as fin- 
ished as we should have liked them to be; 
sometimes they were far better than we 
Recreation, not a super- 
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dreamed possible. 
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finished product, was our aim. The joy of the “Enchanted Door” was full of stories to be 
children and the parents was well worth it all. told. This play helped to increase many q crea 
When at the lusion of each play the name child’s range of reading for himself also. Often - 
of the next announced, “Can I be in it?” the children brought in story material relative oer 
was chorused from the children in the audience. to the week’s program. urge 
Some of the plays needed music, either for stag" 
Correlating Playground Activities accompaniments for songs and dances or to post 
In planning the play we kept in mind the help in the mood of the play. Our only instru- In 
importance of correlating as far as possible all ment, a tiny portable phonograph, was used. were 
play activities Such correlation, we found, A rhythm band with kettle lids, wooden ested 
developed i | the children an appreciation blocks, bells, and “what-have-you,” sometimes so € 
of the work the players and gave many beat out the rhythm as the record was played, time 
children an opportunity to help. Because most Songs used in school were worked into plays them 
of the children watched the play rehearsals, often as a substitute for those less well known, gros: 
we started our correlative work in the story Occasionally a child musician served. for | 
hour that was held three mornings a week. Dancing groups often added to the effect of foun 
Patriotic stories were used with the “Old the plays and made places for more players, It w 
Glory” pageant which we developed as an Folk games were used. Every effort was ofter 
Americanization project for our large Mexican made to keep this dancing very simple and aside 
population When King Dirty Face ruled easy to execute. This practice was confined Cr 
“Calico Lat tories of cleanliness were in to the dancing period. tumé 
order. ‘The Sing-a-Song” who solved the The handcraft period allowed us the great- and 
problem of a “won’t-go-to-bedder” called for est amount of correlative oportunities. The the | 
health stories of another sort. An almost lim- appreciation work of the story hours, the mu- and 
itless numbe stories could have been used sic and the dancing periods, led to creative blea: 
with the “Elf King” and the “Wishing Hut” thinking. In the handcraft period there was serve 
for they were plays of elves and fairies. The of 1 
week of the Japanese play was one made joy- : } son. 
ous by the use of Japanese pictures, poetry, A curtain on which they had fastened leaves salt 
cee Kein, served the children of a Bronx (New York City) 

folk lore and the reading of other plays. The playground as the background for their play. it tl 
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creative doing. Many original suggestions 
came from the children and were used where- 
ever possible in the work of the play. We 
yrged them to draw illustrations, to work out 
stages in miniature and make illustrative 


T 


nosters. 
In this period the costumes and properties 
were prepared. All the children were inter- 


ested but none were obliged to help. Indeed, 
so eager were they to help that there were 
times when it was difficult to find work for 
them all. Even visiting mothers became so en- 
srossed With our preparations that they helped 
fr many an hour. A group of older girls 
found their niche here in the handcraft room. 
It was a happy time, so much so that it was 
often difficult to insist that the work be put 
aside for the day when closing time came. 
Crepe paper was used for many of the cos- 
tumes, the brown capes for the elves, the arm 
and head bands with floating streamers for 
the Jewels, the ruffled anklets for the dancers, 
and the wide sashes for other players. Un- 
bleached muslin dyed the requisite colors 
served varied needs. Once servitors’ jackets 
f§ muslin dyed scarlet were a coveted posses- 
son. Chaps for the cowpunchers, suits for the 
Indians and hunters dyed brown and slashe:l 
at the edges were realistic. So the days went. 
Badges to be made of construction paper, red, 
white and blue for the players in “Old Glory”! 
Such splashing of paint when the stick candy 
was made for the “Wishing Hut”! Such ex- 
perimenting to make paper look like a bonbon! 
Whiskers for the elf! Red draperies for the 
Fire Witcl Stilts for the Washing Man! 
Numbers on the hats for the Hours! Guns 
carved from wood and holsters fashioned from 
inner tubes for the cowpunchers! Garments 


! Everything! It’s 


to be altered! Anything! 


all for the play! 


The Final Play 
For only one play, the final “Toy Pageant,”’ 
lid we construct a background other than the 


screens. For this it was necessary to have a 


large clock face through which the “Hours” 
might enter and leave. A child’s ingenuity 
helped to solve the problem. A white curtain 
about twenty feet square with clock numbers 


two feet in height was made to hang between 
two trees. A slit in the center allowed the 
children to make an entrance rather high above 


the audience and come down steps to the grass 
where the performance was given. Children 
who served well in the summer’s plays were 
honored with responsible places in this. It 
was our one evening play. With the flood- 
lights, gay costumes, dancing and music, it 
was a gala affair for the closing week. 


Publicity for the play in the form of posters 
and invitations was another part of the hand- 
work correlation. Posters were placed on the 
bulletin boards, on the grounds and in the win- 
dows of the downtown stores. Even though 
the posters were large, the printing and the 
designing were done by the children. Often- 
times one child would have the idea for the 
poster which would be executed by a child 
with more ability as a designer. We tried to 
keep the invitations the simplest of all the 
handwork so the littlest folks might help. 
Construction paper was torn across the nine- 
inch end into strips several inches wide. Some 
little device representative of the week’s play 
was placed on the outside. For “Calico Land” 
it was simply a torn square of cloth pasted 
with its point to the edge of the paper. In- 
side was typed line of invitation, giving date. 
place and name of play. These invitations were 
sometimes distributed by the children; occa- 
sionally the stores included them in their out- 
going packages. Many a little child who 
worked on invitations was proud to have 
helped. 


Our audience increased in number from the 
first group of six mothers and a few children 
to hundreds of parents and children. Manv 
children came to see the plays and later be- 
come interested who would not have come 
otherwise. Increased attendance among the 
adults meant increased interest in the com- 
munity in the work of the civic recreation pro- 
gram. As our attendance grew we followed 
the play with other activities, story hours and 
contests, typical of our endeavors. The citizens 
now had a chance to see all phases of the work 
and to realize something of the values which the 
local recreation movement was seeking to create 
and foster through the program carried on from 
day to day. 

Yes, the “Play’s the Thing” when it helps 
to center the interest of a community on its 
civic playground, 


———_____-.____ 
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beneath the 


ppet show. 


Punch, didn’t you, 


mak 


he puppet show 


Puppetry comes 
into its own in 
a summer camp. 


to begin 


ner of the 


you would 
Oh, hear ye! Oh, 


crier through the camp gather- 


the howling, boisterous young- 


Side who left their ball games 
the folk tale in puppets. 

ened in Clark Camp we had a 
| hand carved wooden Guinol 
ch I played “Ye Old Punch 
to merry laughter and spinal 
the devil drags Punch to the 
rs to bed marched the refrain: 


wife, 

poli eman t00-0000-0000, 
Ou-O000-0000-00. 

ume to camp to stay. 


Bridgy ?” 
get your voice so high and 
you like to try?” A chorus of 
es the box of Guinol puppets, 
To the 


sitting there behind a bench 


f the old apple tree. 


manipulation of a hand pup- 
is your head, the thumb one 
Now you are 
e your puppet come to life. 
ou or I could say, “Jack Rob- 


nger the other. 








There is a very real satisfaction in 
making and operating your own puppets. 


inson!” Ye Old Punch began to shout for peace 
and quiet from the plagues of domesticity, while 
the baby cried and Judy insisted that Punch nurse 
it until she returned from shopping. Whereupon 
Punch proceeded with great gusto to spank the 
baby, whose shrieks became yells, which drove 
poor Punch to throw it out the window. With 
all the thrill of a Daily News did Punch proceed 
deeper and deeper into his murderous life gaily 
singing : 
“T’ve killed my baby, 
I’ve killed my wife, 
And [ll kill you t00-000-00.” 

until the remarkable “fee, fie, fo fum” devil ap- 
peared, with a branch of the old apple tree for 
a pitch fork, and dragged Punch off to burn— 
burn—burn. The puppet company was formed. 

“Can we make our own puppets to take home?” 
was the next step. “My Own-self from Jacobs’ 
More English Fai 


and dramatized, out came ye old stocking bag and 


Tales, having been selected 


“cotton battin’’’ for the stuffin’. 

The old Guinol puppets with their exaggerated 
features lent themselves for excellent models. The 
“cotton-battin’ ” is molded by the children into an 
egg-shape, large or small according to the char- 
acters. Then, with a big eyed needle and heavy 
cotton the eye sockets are drawn in half-way 
from the top of head to chin. The nose is shaped 
by adding more “cotton-battin’” making the 
stocking project, and tacking it to form a charac- 
ter nose. Likewise, the cheeks and chin take their 


thinness by our adding or illuminating the cotton. 
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Now, a hole the size of your finger is made in 
the head and a stiff card-board neck to fit the fin- 
ger is sewed in, and to this the chin and back of 
head are fastened. Large colored beads make 
the eyes and show card colors give the needed tint 
The wigs are 
either “cotton-battin’” shaped as grey hair or 
yarious colored sweater yarns plaited or bobbed. 


and character lines to the faces. 


From “ye old scrap bag” comes a simple sack, 
forming the body the front of which is dressed 
to fit the part. 

When the child is too small to make a stocking 
head a ten-cent doll’s head may be substituted. 


There is always some child in the group who 
can handle ten-cent water colors and draw de- 
signs for back-drops. These can be painted on 
white, blue and grey cambric, with show card 
colors to which a little glue has been added, so 
that the colors will stand up better on the material. 


Old waste baskets have odds and ends of col- 


ored paper and cardboard 
boxes, in which a child rum- 
maging can get materials 
for propertic s of stools, beds, 


tables and dressers. The : 
: } - . r 
stage can be constructed out of any old lumber. 


A good proscenium for child is 24 inches wide 


20 inches high. A simple frame should he 
ade with the floor depth about 8 inches. Two 
side wings inches each should be attached to 
each side of the proscenium arch. Put across 
the top of these wings two hooks to hold the cur- 
tain S which the back-drops are hung. 
If you are besieged with the fear that the pro- 
ject will not come up to a high art standard, you 
are right \ny such attempt is, in my opinion, 
the great failure in the use of puppets with chil- 
dren. The old puppets were made to act and 


children love playing people with their dolls. So 
why start with the development of art puppets? 
Why not let the drama speech and body co- 
ordination grip the child first and then inspire 
him to take a longer time and model from clav, 
the harder papier mache’ or plastic wood faces. 
° 

The real value of puppets for a child lies in the 
fact that the project is small enough for him to 
cope with from every angle, giving him ample 
opportunity to project his ideas to others without 
self-consciousness. With the hand puppets a child 


can play the whole show himself or two children 


You can tell just by the back of their 
heads how much they are enjoying it all! 


can play four characters admirably. He uncon- 
sciously lets each hand represent a character and 


changes his voice to suit the part. 


Two leaders in our group after two weeks of 
camp were writing their own play of a little girl 
and her mother, which beautifully betrayed the 
child’s dreams of staying up late, indifference to 
spanking and the fears and lonesomeness of the 
dark. They had unusual rhythm of line which 
came perhaps unconsciously from so much dra- 
matization of the folk tale. 


Then let us give the child the opportunity to 
gain rhythm and co-ordination through working 
the simply made puppet leading on to develop- 
ment, which surely comes, rather than tiring the 
child with a long drawn out period of making art 
puppets with never time to actually play at mak- 
ing them talk and act. A hand puppet can walk, 
pick up things and really give an excellent illusion 
of acting. The pause and exaggerated gesture are 
most effective and take time 
and practice in actual man- 
ipulation to acquire. I have 


found that as the child be- 


comes a better puppeteer he 





also lengthens his scenes, adding real dramatic 


climaxes. 


Note: Anyone wishing further information may se- 
cure it by addressing Miss Bridge in care of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, Hunter College, New York City. 














Making the Library a Recreation Center 


By 
G. R. MCCORMACK 
George Rogers Clark 
School 


Vincennes indiana 


How a library made 






citizenship train- 
ing genuine play! 


ITH iny taml 
lies fins ng the usu 


al sur r vacation 


away trom home an im 
possibility, local recrea- 


' 
} 


tion centers thi 


Ss year were 
faced with greatly increased enrollments at a time 
when their allowances had been seriously reduced. 


[o provide worthwhile recreation under such 


conditions nt that new methods of employing 


I< 


available n must be found, and new incen- 


tives for the devised 


It was to meet such a situation that the public 


library of Vincennes, Indiana, under the super- 
vision of Mi Jane Kitchell, librarian, and the 
library staff, sponsored a summer reading project 
sO unique and timely as to attract national atten- 
tion in libra educational circles. 

For the ears the Vincennes library 
has sponso ition period reading project, 
employing incentives to stimulate the 
reading of § ks by school children. This 
year, being ntial election year, it was de 
cided that the g project should follow the 
general lin ly training in citizenship and 
that the chil hould learn by actual experi 
ence. With that idea in mind the library start 
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Making the costumes and posters was part of the 
fun in this exciting campaign for favorite books. 


prepared attractive booklets I'sting in simplest 
terms local, state and national cfficers, along with 
their principal duties and manner of election. 
These booklets were distributed to the children 
for examination, with the purpose of teaching 
them, through actual participation and while they 
were having fun,. just how a public officer 1s 
nominated and elected and what his responsibil- 
ties are. 

To keep the project non-partisan and imper- 
sonal, the children were encouraged, during the 
reading period, to select the books they most en- 
joyed, and at a nominating convention conducted 
under state convention rules to nominate those 
books for election to office. Thus books were 
to be candidates for the various offices. In nom- 
inating a book for an office the delegates to the 
convention were required to make a nominating 
speech telling why they preferred their nominee 
and what special qualifications he had for the 
office. Attractive posters made by the children 











the 
ks. 
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in an effort to solicit support for their favorite 
book were displayed in and about the library 
much in the manner of a regular soliciting cam- 
paign. With the nominations passed, soliciting 
for votes began in earnest, continuing through 
election day. To add color to the campaign, songs 
were written about the books and set to music, 
and each candidate had a melodious glee club to 


further its interests. 


preparation for election day the childrea 
were required to determine, by inquiry among 
city and county officers and former election offi- 
cials, the exact manner in which an election is 
conducted under state law, and every election 
othcer, from poll clerks to sheriff, was chosen in 
manner prescribed by law. 


With the registering of voters a problem arose 
when a little girl was found not to be a citizen 
of the state, (library), because she had just re- 
cently moved to the city and had not taken out 
citizenship papers in form of a library card. After 
determining the exact procedure in naturalization 
through the judge, and substituting days for the 
number of years required to attain citizenship, 
the girl was naturalized and given her citizenship 
papers. She was then permitted to register and 


to vote. 


On election day the library was turned into a 
regulation voting center with ropes, booths and 
“blue pencils.” Every officer called for by law 
was on hand to see that all election laws were 
rigidly enforced. Enthusiastic workers were pres- 
ent to challenge the eligibility of doubtful voters. 
The registration clerks saw that everyone regis- 
tered was brought to the polls to vote. Large 
yellow posters explained the laws of the State of 
Indiana regarding elections and gave instructions 
on how to mark a ballot properly. Regular ballots 
were used and usual procedure in marking them 
was observed. In counting the ballots the election 
officials were allowed to use their own judgment 
regarding mutilations and similar matters. 

The returns of the national 
election showed that Rebecca 
»f Sunnybrook Farm had been 
chosen president; Tom Saw- 
yer, vice-president; Pinocchio, 
representative, and Huckle- 
berry Finn, senator. In the 
state and local elections Peter 
Rabbit, Willie Mouse, Little 


During the past summer ingenuity and 
resourcefulness have in many commun- 
ities been substituted for the funds 
usually available. And because of this 
many of our recreation programs have that the children appeared 
been vitalized and enriched with new 
projects. Here is the story of a public 
library which used ingenuity in meeting 
depression problems. 


Red Hen, Gingerbread Man, Sunbonnet Babies, 
Overall Boys, Hans Brinker and Humpty Dumpty 
were victorious. With the announcement of the 
election, Mayor Joseph Kimmel invited the newly 
elected to come to his office and assume their 
duties. 


With the election past, a grand celebration and 
‘love feast” was planned. Every child who had 
qualified as a voter by reading and reporting on 
at least ten books, was eligible to march in the 
parade. Accordingly, more than six hundred 
children in costumes representing some favorite 
book character which they had made as part of 
the project, assembled and marched through the 
principal streets of the town. The parade was 
headed by an old-time torch light procession, and 
each child carried an imitation torch made of red 
paper fastened to a long stick. Immediately fol- 
lowing the torch bearers came a drum corps, then 
the Mayor’s car in which Peter Rabbit rode with 
the City Mayor. The city provided a motor escort 
and halted traffic while the children passed. At 
each corner the parade halted while some enthu- 
siastic “politician” mounted a keg, in lieu of the 
conventional stump, and proclaimed to the crowd 
the virtues of the victorious candidates. The 
parade finally arrived at the library where a bal- 
loon ascension and a grand feast of ice cream 
cones ended a perfect day. 


In evaluating the project it is interesting to see 
how many recreation fields were touched. In 
giving the oral reports of the books read—story- 
telling; in writing the songs and setting them to 
music—music; in making the posters—art; in 
the making of the costumes—designing ; in the 
reading of good books—everything. The fact that 
the children liked to do the thing and derived 
pleasure in so doing justifies the project even 
were one to disregard the educational value of 
their training in citizenship and cooperation. 
Little Thelma Newton, judged the champion 
reader of the summer, walked three miles daily 
to get the two hundred and 
seventy-two books she read 
and reported on orally. 

So much interest was shown 


in the project by educators 


twice before the summer high 
school and before the univer- 


sity classes. 
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“The key to the successful develop- 
ment in leisure time activities through 
volunteer leadership is to be found in 
the existence of an adequate number 
of paid and trained leaders of organiz- 
ing ability and inspirational power, who 
provide dynamic power and the sound 
guidance which is indispensable.” 











to sponsor the particular type of activity in which 
they are especially interested. Thus there may be 
a music committee, a drama committee, a chil- 
dren’s play committee, a nature study committee, 
an athletic committee subdivided into several 
committees, an art committee and others, each 
group being responsible for the development of a 
particular phase of the program. This use of vol- 
unteers accomplishes a double purpose: First, it 
results in mobilizing the skill, intelligence, force 
and power of a specially interested group in the 
development of a particular part of the program; 
second, through the combined association of all 
such committees there is built up a large group 
of citizens trained to stand back of the depart- 
ment and its program as a whole. 


With the present economic situation there is a 
tremendous need for the services of volunteers 
qualified to direct recreational activities of all 
kinds. Without funds to pay the workers needed 


to meet increased demands, recreation departments 


One of the many playground activities in 
which volunteers may give effective help. 

















i, Greenwich, Conn. 


Courtesy Recreation Boar 
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ning more and more to the volunteer 


leader, and recreation executives are facing the 
selecting and training these volun- 
placing them in positions 


tee ad 
where they will perform the most effec- 
tive service 

very community there are young 


people and adults who have experience in 
various phases of recreation or who have 

abilities which through training 
may be made to count in volunteer leadership. 


it should be the duty of every recreation ex- 
cutive to have made an inventory of the talent 
available in his community. This inventory would 


comprise a listing and card indexing of every in- 
dividual trained in one or more particular skills 
hich might make them useful as leaders in a 
recreation program. Such a list might include all 


Inowledge and skill to lead in children’s plays 


na games 


\bility in athletic games and sports for young 
people and adults who would act as organizers of 
tean r leagues, or as instructors, officials, life 
guards, and swimming instructors. 
\ sufficient knowledge of music to make them 
is community song leaders or as organ- 
ers or leaders of orchestras, bands, choruses or 
ther form of musical organization. 
ficient knowledge of drama to enable them 
lirectors of plays; to conduct play read- 
to design and make costumes; to de- 
sign and paint scenery. 
ll stories. 


ct as instructors in some form of 


hing some form of dancing. 








Reports from many cities tell of the valuable 
service volunteers are giving in the emergency. 


Ability to instruct in some branch of graphic 
and plastic arts. 

Ability to coach a debating team. 

Ability to act as hostesses and social leaders. 

Knowledge of some phase of nature study and 
ability to impart their knowledge in an interest- 
ing manner as leaders of nature study groups, or 
to give independent lectures on some phase of the 
natural sciences or trips they have taken. Vol- 
unteers may also be used to great advantage as 
leaders of hikes and charters of trails. 

Many volunteers may be enlisted to work in 
general projects, such as Christmas toy shops 
where they collect toys, recondition them, make 
up bundles and distribute the toys. 


Sources of Volunteer Leadership 


There are a number of sources and groups 
from which these individuals may be drawn, A 
few of them follow: 

Members of parent-teacher associations, 
churches, men’s and women’s clubs, and civic and 
social organizations of all kinds. 

College graduates who may be without posi- 
tions. 


Former employed playground workers. 
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Older boys and 
on the playgrounds 
with some training, 
become effective 
ants. 

Older Boy S:¢ 
Girl Scouts, Cam} 
Girls and Junio: 
members. 

Individuals who 
passed the Red | 
Life Saving test 
volunteer servi 
beaches and swim: 

Members of local yf the rytelling 
league, of musical, hletic organi- 
zations. 


Teachers, parti hers of phy- 


sical education, dra and nature study. 
Undergraduates Of | l ¢ duc ation schools. 
Parents of play oTol ldren 


Unemployed indi 


Enlisting Volunteers 


11 


Experience has s n all ybability the 


best way of securing | ( through personal 
contact, through inte lividuals in giving 
their services for a1 n which they are 
particularly interest which they have 
had training, and thi ppeals to organiza- 


tions. Frequently vol ipply on their own 


initiative or through t! ging of friends. News- 
paper appeals are sot ised, though many 
feel this is not an ent itisfactory method. 
A common method to select workers 
from those attending t1 nstitutes to which 
community groups se! esentatives 

One interesting met followed by the 


recreation executive New Jersev, 


who makes it a point to glance through the ac- 
counts of meetings of \ local organizations, 
and if he sees the name yne o has made 
a particularly helpful tribution to the meet- 
ing he notes the indivi ne and address on 
a card, the name of tl ation and possibly 
a note regarding | n by his 
comment. 

In connection wit! eadership in Bos 
ton, Massachusetts, | ty Se e of Bos 
ton, Inc., has organi service 
bureau to operate as art of the Boston 
Boys’ Work Confere! rough the bureau 
many volunteers are iwencies 


To Make Volunteer Service Effective 


(1) Volunteers must be enlisted and selected with 
the same care with which paid workers are chosen. 


(2) There should be required of the volunteers a 
certain amount of training and reading. 


(3) Each volunteer should be carefully adapted 
to the service he can best perform. 


The executive of the 
Community Service of 
Boston, interviews stu- 


dents at 


Boston Uni- 
versity and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Tech- 
nology and selects those 


he feels have a contribu- 


4) As a rule all volunteers should be brought to- tion to make as volun- 
gether in the same kind of group organization in 
order to provide for advancement in their field of 
service, and most important of all, to keep up 
their interest and enthusiasm. 


teers, assigning them to 
duty with local agencies 
which have _ requested 
volunteer help. The col- 
lege authorities cooperate by setting aside definite 
together 


periods for these interviews and bringing 


~ 


students who are interested. 


How Volunteers Are Helping 


In the Leadership of Activities 

In many cities volunteers helped last summer 
on the playgrounds, at bathing beaches and other 
play centers. In a number of communities plans 
are under way, or have already been put in opera- 
tion, for leadership at winter centers. A few ex- 
amples of past achievements, current undertak- 
ings and future plans, will show something of the 
types of services which volunteers are carrying 


on. 


Experienced Workers Help 

In a number of cities the volunteers were for- 
merly workers whose interest in the program with 
which they had been associated was so keen that 
they were willing to work without compensation. 
Houston, Texas, for example, last summer had 
on its volunteer staff five former full time work- 
ers who gave their services during the entire play- 
ground season. With added supplemental volun 
teer service and a budget one-fourth the size it 
Was a year ago, the department maintained two 
more playgrounds than it had operated the 
previous year. 

In Pittsfield, Massachusetts, experienced work 
ers who had formerly served on the playground 
contributed their services for one week and were 
paid for one week on a greatly reduced basis. In 
Webster four playgrounds and a beach were 
operated by volunteers. Some of these workers 
had been employed on the grounds the previous 
year. Four Eagle Scouts who volunteered theit 
services worked most effectively at the beach. 

In Wilmington, Delaware, as a means of meet- 


ing the leadership problem resulting from a 
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budget, every member of the staff vol- 


reduce d 
yunteered some extra hours in order that the play- 


be kept open in the morning, as 
Former 
employed workers volunteered to take charge of 
center activities in Cincinnati and 


grounds might 
well as in the afternoon and evening. 


the communit\ 


Canton, Ohio, when funds had been exhausted. 
The winter social center program, boys’ and 


nd gymnasium classes will be car- 
winter in Springfield, Massachusetts, 


girls’ clubs 
ried on this 


because orchestras, floor directors, door keepers, 


gymnasium instructors and school janitors have 


yolunteered their services for a twelve week 


period The program will necessarily be cur- 
] 


tailed and a number of centers will be temporarily 


abandoned, but many thousands of boys, girls and 
adults will enjoy social center activities because 
of the interest, enthusiasm and devotion of a 
large group of volunteers. These volunteers are 


signing enlistment blanks drafted in much the 
enployment contract. 


same Way aS a regular 


Volunteers from Local Groups 


In a number of cities local organizations play 
an important part in the 


of the pla 


successful functioning 
centers under volunteer leadership. 


Akron, Ohio, is one of the outstanding examples. 
Here the Parent-Teacher Association Council 
took charge of assigning their members as vol- 


unteers for definite hours and definite pieces of 
work, and for providing substitutes when regu- 
lar volunteers could not serve. The Akron Story 
League put on regular periods of storytelling, 
some older Girl Scouts helped in games, and a 
good many mothers gave valuable service with 
younger children in group games, storytelling and 
simple handcraft. Three hundred and forty-two 
periods of volunteer service were given. In this 
same city the high school director of music as a 
volunteer conducted a playground band of 86 
members. At Steubenville and Canton, Ohio, 
volunteers with Red Cross certificates helped in 
supervising swimming pools. 

Last summer 54 playgrounds were opened for 
the first time in Oklahoma City under leadership. 
Six of these grounds were conducted entirely by 
volunteer leadership furnished by the Recreation 
Council composed of all the character-building 
agencies of the community. A different agency 
in the Council assumed the responsibility for 
training and furnishing leadership for each 
ground. 

In Shreveport, Louisiana, the Parent-Teacher 
Association “matched” the city by raising an ad- 
ditional $500 for the summer playgrounds pro- 
vided the city made an additional appropriation 


Many mothers are giving effective leadership 
in playground activities for little children. 
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Courtesy Boas f ” ners, Bloomfield, N. J. 
of a similar amount. Besides raising the money 
the Parent-Tea \ssociation Council as- 


signed on schedule two volunteer workers to as- 


sist the paid worker on each of the gounds. These 
volunteers were always on duty at the time as- 
signed or furnished substitutes. 
Some of tl lunteers who helped on the 


Columbus, O] reation program included an 
| £ 


experienced colored worker who gave full time, 
a group from the storytellers’ league who served 
for definite periods on the grounds, and eight 
young men from the Y. M.C. A. who assumed 
definite responsibility in connection with ath- 
letics. The M r thanked these volunteers by 
letter at the end the seasot 


Board Members and Playground Graduates Serve 


Members of ition commissions and boys 
and girls wh | graduated from the play- 
grounds were equally willing to serve. Each 


member of the P and Recreation Commission 


of Chicopee, Ma husetts, personally took 


charge of a pla using as assistants peo- 
ple receiving financial aid from the local relief 
body. In Marlbo: ght volunteers who had had 
previous experi erved under the leadership 


of a member of Recreation Commission and 


a paid worker furnished by her. 

The play str York, Pennsylvania, origi- 
nating from the playground program, were con- 
ducted by boys and girls, high school graduates, 


1 


in some instances ho had attended 


the playground omerville, Massachusetts, 


fourteen young people who had 
grown up on the playgrounds worked 


as volunteers. 


The Volunteer and Social Recreation 

Social recreation is one of the ac- 
tivities in which volunteers are help- 
ing most effectively. In Evansville, 
Indiana, practically the entire social 
recreation program is conducted by 
volunteers. In Omaha, Nebraska, an 
outstanding program in social recrea- 
tion is being conducted. Last year 
volunteer leaders numbered about 
110 people recruited from the Amer- 
ican Legion, churches, parent-teach- 
er associations and recreation agen- 
cies. These individuals, who were 
trained in an institute covering a 
period of six weeks, were organized in teams of 
ten with a captain, a song leader and a pianist. 
Throughout the winter these groups served the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., park field houses and 
community buildings, school buildings and sur- 
rounding rural communities. Many of these 
workers, instead of devoting two nights a week 
to volunteer service as they had pledged to do, 
gave three and four nights to the work. They 
used their own cars for which they supplied the 
gasoline, while the American Legion furnished 
the equipment. Much of the success of the plan, 
it was felt, was due to the fact that a paid ex- 
ecutive was employed through whom the teams 
were assigned and with whose help programs 
were planned and executed. This winter a sec- 
ond institute will be held and the program will 
continue on an increased scale. 

An unusual development in the use of volun- 
teers, known as the Leisure Hour Club Move- 
ment, is under way in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
under the leadership of a volunteer, a public- 
spirited business man, and with the cooperation 
of 48 agencies working under the sponsorship of 
the Council of Social Agencies. The active or- 
ganization work will be directed by an executive 
committee of about twenty individuals made up 
of professional workers and an equal number of 
influential laymen. This committee will organize 
general committees to develop programs along 
the line of their particular interests. The music 
committee, for example, will find talented people 
capable of putting on good programs and will 
arrange for the use of their services. In addition 
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to these program committees there will be neigh- 
borhood committees made up of representatives 
of local organizations who will find usable centers 
and club rooms, discover latent talent, promote 


attendance and act as hosts. A number of weekly 
entertainments have thus far been put on and ten 
centers definitely secured. The purpose of the 
movement, as stated, is “to find the means by 
which neighbors can get together as individuals 
and families for simple, wholesome pleasures 
which bring release from the incessant burden of 
worry and care.” 

Many other instances might be cited and many 
more cities mentioned. Those quoted are typical 
of the services which thousands of volunteers are 
giving at playgrounds, community centers and 
camps, and in the organi- 
zation of activities of all 


Slade The whole question of the value of volun- 
teer service is a general one. Probably of 
the most immediate importance is the fact 
that it enables the conduct of a wider pro- 
gram and makes it possible to reach more 
people. But for the long look it is educat- 
ing supporters for the recreation movement 
locally as well as nationally, and a given corps 
of devoted volunteers makes for continuity 
in changing executive leadership and chang- 
ing conditions. Futhermore, it isaformof tee, to secure additional 
life insurance in times of budget distress.” 


Volunteer Leadership in 
Administrative Groups 
While volunteer leader- 
ship of activities is prov- 
ing most important in the 
present crisis, it is impos- 
ible to overemphasize the 
value of the volunteer lead- 
ership o1Vvel on boards and 


commissions, and through volunteer associations. 

In spite of the fact that almost an entirely new 
recreation commission was appointed last year at 
Houston, Texas, the interest and enthusiasm of 


this group has been so successfully enlisted that 


instead of being abolished as was planned as an 
emergency measure, the department will probably 
receive next year an appropriation twice its pre- 
sent size. Other volunteers from the outside were 
enlisted at a crucial period in the work of the de- 
partment to speak before local groups and secure 
their support. In a campaign for broader sup- 
port of recreation from municipal funds waged 
in Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, most of the 
“fighting unit” are volunteers and people whom 
the community program has vitally touched in 


some way. Such interpretations of the work of a 
recreation department to the public have been 
one of the most valuable services of volunteers. 

A city in Texas which is not in favor of using 
volunteers as activities leaders because of the dif- 
ficulties involved, has one of the strongest vol- 
unteer recreation boards in that part of the coun- 
try, and were it not for the constant alertness, 


understanding and zeal of this board in inter- 
preting the department to the public the recrea- 
tion program would probably have been abolished 
as an economy measure. 


A Setting Up the Machinery 

Careful planning and organization are essen- 
tial if volunteer leadership is to be effective, and 
in back of the successful campaign to secure and 
train leaders are to be found committees and 
other functioning groups. 

In New Bedford, Massachusetts, where funds 
were available for only a few paid leaders, a 
definite organization was set up to secure volun- 
teer leaders and to assure the conduct of summer 
playgrounds. A general citizens’ play center com- 

mittee was organized com- 
posed of representatives of 
jwarious organizations— 
(business, professional, civic 
and social service. This 
committee was divided into 
subcommittees as follows: 
Personal committee, in 
charge of securing volun- 
teers; equipment commit- 


equipment through dona- 
tions, if possible; activities 
committee, to aid in making up a program, and 
ways and means committee to raise the necessary 
funds with which to pay the salaries of two em- 
ployed supervisors—one a man and one a woman 

who had general charge of all playgrounds and 
organized and directed the work of volunteer 
leaders. 

At the beginning of the season 125 women and 
100 men had volunteered for service. These came 
from the ranks of former playground leaders out 
of employment, members of women’s clubs and 
similar organizations, school teachers, and unem- 
ployed nurses. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the Mayor has appointed a 
committee of volunteers known as the Recreation 
Committee, to provide a program for the unem- 
ployed. The use of school facilities has been 
secured in a number of districts, and entertain- 
ments are being given by thousands of volun- 
teers. The work is carried on through a large 
number of subcommittees in each district who 
are in charge of the programs. 

Resourcefulness and ingenuity have an im- 
portant part to play. This was well illustrated in 
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Niagara Falls York, where no provision 
was made in the budget last summer for chil- 


dren’s playg1 he Recreation Commis- 


sion, an adjunct of the Park Commission, and a 
number of leading citizens determined that in 
spite of lack public funds the playgrounds 
must be kept open under the general direction of 
the superintendent recreation employed by the 
Park Commission. The Board of Directors of 
the Beeman Foundation agreed to supply the 


superintendent recreation with one assistant, 
a man, and three trained supervisors, two women 
director of the Work Bureau, 


y, provided the superintend- 


and one man. T] 
the city’s relief agen 
ent of recreation with lists of families receiving 
relief and permitted him to select from these fam- 
ilies the member who in his judgment was best 
equipped to serve on the playground. Through 


this source a co! 48 leaders was secured and 


given a short course of instruction for two days 
prior to the opening of the playground. While 
these leaders were paid by relief funds and can- 


lled volunteers, the plan rep- 
us method for keeping the 
velve grounds were operated 


not technically b 

resented an inge! 
playgrounds ope! 

for ten weeks 


Training Volunteers 

re already prepared, in part 
hobbies or skill, some with 
ation, physical education or 


Some volunte: 
at least, with nat 


past training in recré 

teaching fields. On such previous training and 
experience the degree of effectiveness of a vol- 
unteer in activities rests to a large extent. It has 


been found possible, however, through short in- 
tensive institut ve enough training even to 


il abilities though they are 


people who havs 
without previou 


tion to enable tl 


perience in municipal recrea- 
to serve as effective helpers. 


Such training institutes have been used in St. 
Louis, Missou1 uha, Nebraska; Reading and 
York, Pennsyl\ Pasadena, Glendale, Los 
Angeles, Oaklan San Francisco, California ; 


and in many other citi In Glen Ridge, New 


Jersey, a ten s aining course was held in 
the spring to tt ng married women anxious 
to help in th reation program. With this 
group six pla were manned during the 
trained supervisor. 

The value of nstitute previously held in 
many cities has lemonstrated in this emer- 
gency, for from the people who have taken the 

today’s volunteers. 


entire season 


; 


course have col 
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In some of the smaller cities where there is no 
year-round recreation executive to direct the pro- 
gram of training there may be an individual con- 
nected with some local organization or an out- 
standing layman of experience capable of carty- 
ing it on; or it may be possible to call on experi- 
enced workers in nearby communities. 

The National Recreation Association will be 
glad to give suggestions and help in training 
problems. 


The Value of Volunteer Service 

The experiments which have been conducted 
have resulted in certain definite conclusions re- 
garding the value of volunteer leadership and the 
problems involved. 

There is a general feeling that volunteers serv- 
ing under the direction of professional leaders 
are exceedingly valuable in the carrying out of a 
complete program, particularly with the limited 
budgets available at the present time. Much em- 
phasis, however, is laid on the fact that volun- 
teers are valuable only if there is at each activity 
center a trained, experienced paid director. In 
instances where volunteers are wisely selected and 
adequately directed and help is given through 
trained leaders, the use of volunteer workers is 
a most effective way of “spreading” the director 
through the community. Where trained super- 
vision is lacking, experience has shown, activi- 
ties tend to consist purely of athletic games and 
only a limited group take part. 

Another conclusion reached is that volunteers 
in general have been found much more helpful 
when assigned to specific duties with a definite 
age group and with specific hours. In some cities, 
for example, mothers have given very valuable 
service with younger children, and workers hold- 
ing Red Cross certificates have helped effectively 
the swimming pool program. The requiring of 
definite reports from the volunteers was found 
one method of making their work more effective. 
The Philadelphia Playgrounds Association found 
it helpful to ask volunteers to fill out and sign a 
businesslike contract which was binding upon 
them. Volunteers failing to live up to the terms 
of the contract were reported to the organizations 
they represented. The volunteers were glad to 
comply with these requirements and found the 
plan helpful. 

The attitude and effectiveness of the volunteer 
in the municipal recreation program, it has been 


(Continued on page 499) 
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Within 200 feet of a school building is a picnic 
grove with barbecue pits and a camp fire circle. 


Building Recreation on a Slim Purse 


gh school class sat in the city coun- 


il chamber. Sparkling, expectant eyes 

shining out of clean, smiling faces watched 
formal proceedings with glowing interest. 

was a pause in the discussion, and the 
ding officer spoke 


here from Woodrow 


School,” he said, “‘and i 


se lelegation 


nior Hig] 


‘rstand they desire to present a petition. 


kesman will come forward the city 
to receive him.” 
irl stepped out and handed the city clerk 


€ happy 


’ she said. 


three hundred children in 


“This petition bears 


eC vel 


d strict 1 ho ask vou to pro\ ide us with a 


We realize the danger of games 
street ind parents are always forbid- 


e1 \Ve have been told there is city 

in our district and are asking 

be used for tennis courts and a 

I and a playground for the 
er bor ind girls.” 

San Tose, California, became recrez- 


By ROBERT COUCHMAN 


San Jose, California 


lor years we had talked of recreation pro- 
grams and boasted of our unique city reserva- 
tion, Alum Rock Park, with its hundreds of 
acres of rugged canyon, but prosperity sent 
our people to the nearby mountains or the 
coast, not much farther away. When these 
children, seeking a safe place to play, with 
amazing initiative brought their petition to the 
city council, we awakened to the realization 
that there were hundreds of children and 
adults in other districts just as anxious for 
recreation opportunities and that no facilities 


for play under proper supervision existed. 


The Survey Committee Goes to Work 
The council appointed a Community Recre- 
ation Survey Committee, and in two years 
that committee has developed an amazing 
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foundation 1} ram of recreation on the slim 


purse that listressing in these times. 


The “anti immediately after newspapers 


announced that San Jose was to undertake a 
real community recreation program, raised 
the howl tl bond election to purchase 
grounds for playgrounds would be buried 
safely by the voters. They received no reply, 


nder about what was going 
to happen. A quiet survey was made of the 
for recreation facilities, of the 

wned by the city and the 


and sat back 


immediate need 

available ground 
department, and the facilities al- 
found that school yards 


city school 

ready existing. We 

were practicall 
“Why not e 


e only open play areas. 


school plants six—or even 


seven—days veek, every day in the year?” 
This was the uestion the committee raised. 
“Why not?” e back 
school authorities and 


civic leaders 


The schoolmen re 


lege consolidated with a state college. Out of 
the experience of an earthquake catastrophe 
in 1906 in which many brick and frame strye- 
tures were wrecked or rendered unsafe for 
use, the present school administration defin- 
itely decided in its program of expansion made 
necessary by increasing population, to erect 
only reinforced concrete structures, fireproof 
and earthquakeproof. As a result, we under- 
took a costly building program and in seven 
years erected four reinforced concrete junior 
high schools, two reinforced concrete elemen- 
tary schools, and a single story earthquake- 
proof wooden structure, all at a cost of 


$1,750,000. 


The Demonstration Center Is Chosen 


One of these four junior high schools, Theo- 





Drama has a part in the program, and art activi- 
ties are stressed as well as out-of-door sports. 


dore Roosevelt, was erected on the site of a 
former sanitarium situated on the bank of an 
Coyote Creek. The 


sanitarium were un- 


intermittent stream, the 
fine old trees of the old 
disturbed when the architect designed the floor 
layout to fit into the general layout of the old 
grounds. Fortunately this could be done with- 
out lessening the effectiveness of the building 
arrangement. This unusually attractive set- 
ting, which gave the new school the advantage 
of thirty years of landscaping, inspired the 
school authorities to attempt to make the 
school one of the show places of the commu- 
nity. Its location was good, too, being on East 
Santa Clara Street, an easterly extension of 
the old Alameda laid out in 1780 as the “shady 


membered that under 

vastly different circum- 

stances the old country 

schools served as a 

meeting place, commu 

nity theater and center 

of social life, le the 

school yard V mi 

thing of a munity 

playgrout Thev 

talked the n , e urtesy Pasadena Department of Recreation 

and agreed mon 

themselves that the jt 

nior high schools, cen 

trally located red an opportunity for work- 

ing out a te in each district. This 

decision mad ilable the large playfields 

and baseball ls, the gymnasiums and 

by additional tiating, the trained physical 

education reatio1 supervisors. For 

practical put keeping with the limited 

resources, it ided that the pioneering, 

experiment m should be undertaken 

on an extens le at one school, and that 

similar, more ted programs would be car- 

ried on at the ot junior high schools. 
The San Joss ol system, serving a com- 

munity with a lation of 60,000, comprises 

thirteen element chools, four junior high 

schools, a senio1 h school and a junior col- 
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walk” between the Spanish pueblo of San Jose 
and the Mission of Santa Clara. Realizing the 
shortage of auditoriums in the city for public 
gatherings, programs and plays by non-pro- 
fessional groups, a larger auditorium was pro- 
vided with adequate stage facilities. Two years 
ago there were added to this original layout 
other classrooms and a large gymnasium with 
an open air swimming pool. 

A shelving bank on the creek seemed an 
ideal place for a picnic ground—it didn’t mat- 
ter that picnic grounds are not normally con- 
sidered a part of a junior high school setup— 
and during the winter unemployed men were 
siven employment, the funds for the work be- 
ing provided by plays, paper sales and dona- 
tions by teachers and pupils. The Rotary Club 
gave $1,000 toward the project. As a result, 
sufficient funds were obtained to make possible 
the leveling of the creek shelf, its landscaping 
and the construction of an open bonfire pit 
with encircling benches, two brick barbecue 
pits, and permanent tables and benches. 

Recently flood lights have been set up around 
one of the 


ball with 


tdoor baseball diamonds so base- 

soft playground ball— can be 
played at night. A night league with thirty- 
s been organized. Because of lim- 


six teams | 
ited facilities fifteen teams which have sought 
entry to the league have had to be turned 
down for present, at least. 
Launching the Program 

Last er, under the recreation scheme 
sponsored by the survey committee and with 
the approval of the Board of Education, the 
first comprehensive recreation program was 
launched turing the school vacation period 
of three months an attendance of 34,061 persons 
was recorded at this one center. An average 
of 431 persons daily made use of the facilities 


and participated in the program. They in- 


cluded four-vear-olds and their grandmothers 
and men, men and children of all the ages 
in between. The summer program included 
swimming groups for younger boys and girls, 


older boys and girls, adults and business groups. 


Similar groupings were made in the other play 
and gymnasium programs. At the same time or- 
ganized leagues were sponsored for baseball, bas- 
ketball and volley ball teams in the different age 
groups. 


In addition to the athletic and play oppor- 


tunities offered by the school athletic plant, 
the added advantage of the special recreational 
facilities can be readily realized. Industrial 
groups, employees of commercial institutions 
and others engaged the picnic grounds to hold 
picnics or barbecues as special parts of their 
own participation in the recreation program. 
‘These special parties were often followed with 
supervised group games, swimming, some- 
times dancing and sometimes league athletic 
contests. The result has been that often ama- 
teur theatricals are under way in the auditor- 
ium, while baseball, basketball and volley. ball 
teams are at play, swimming classes are in 
session, and perhaps a picnic is at its height, 
all during the same evening. Play and swim- 
ming classes for younger members of the com- 
munity are held in the mornings and after- 
noons. 

The success of the summer program it 1s 
felt, is due to the broadness of the field of 
activities and to adequate, trained leadership. 
School physical education instructors with 
special training in adult recreation are in 
charge under the direction of the recreation 
committee, in closest coordination with school 
authorities. 

Future Plans 


After the school opens for the fall term the 


is taken over by the Adult Education Center, 
the city’s department of adult education. This 
is a new development of an entirely different 
conception of a night school. It supervises 
Americanization work and provides night and 
day classes for adults. Throughout the fall, 
winter and spring a regularly scheduled recre- 
ation program is put on for the entire commu- 
nity. Over 5,000 different individuals partici- 
pate. Classes are held in swimming, gymna- 
sium work and outdoor activities, as well as 
in creative and interpretive fields of a semi- 
recreational nature. For the women—house- 
wives, shopgirls and others—classes are pro- 
vided in swimming, gymnasium play, interpre- 
tive dancing and similar activities. Foreign 
language groups have been encouraged to par- 
ticipate in these activities as an effective part 
of their training in Americanization. The feel- 
ing is general that the contact has been good 
for both native born Americans and the natur- 
alized Americans and the alien groups. 
(Continued on page 500) 
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Rubinste n, 


suite, “Scet 


Supervisor of Music 
Public 


Recreation Commission 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


it unicipal Orchestra, 


mmission, durit 


mbe p of fifty-five, with 


a standard symphony 


One of the Commission’s adventures in music has resulted 
in the organization of a municipal playground orchestra. 


organ- 
1930, by the Public Recrea- 
g its first season at- 


every 


Or- 


sent \t its first public concert on 


> +1 
ssi, C 


chestra appeared in Emery 


iome of the Cincinnati Sym- 
st efore an audience of over 
ling many symphony patrons and 
holders—a representative body of 


[he program for the occa- 


irt Symphony in G Minor, 


] 


| 5 | 
and tne 


shorter numbers by Bee- 
Coleridge-Tay - 
m an Imaginary Ballet.” 


in 


was reviewed by the regular music 
e Cincinnati newspapers, who, 

Ss, ri 1 the orchestra with most 
iment 

nati nicipal Orchestra was 


the id 


} 


iony orchestra 


or- 


f establishing a permanent 
which 


would enlist talented musicians who ordinarily 
would abandon musical activity after leaving high 
school and college. It was conceived as a link 
between school and professional activity. 

lhe second season of the orchestra was looked 
forward to with mingled feelings. Many recrea- 
tion groups are organized and carry through the 
first year with splendid spirit only to collapse 
after the enthusiasm which comes from novelty 
dies out. This was not the case, however, with 
the Municipal Orchestra. Last October the group 
started its second season with only a slight loss 
among old members, four of whom moved to 
other cities, and immediately began to increase its 
membership. 


hen a very interesting and significant event 
occurred. The Cincinnati Municipal Orchestra 
the 


which is a group similar to the Municipal Orches- 


merged with Cincinnati Civic Orchestra, 


tra but organized by a small group of individuals 
This 


orchestra was established three years ago and has 


interested in the highest type of music. 


grown steadily in membership and artistry of 
performance. The result of the combination is 
a complete ensemble, including twenty-four first 
violins, twenty second violins, twelve violas, thir- 
teen cellos, five string basses, three flutes, three 
three trom- 
bones, four clarinets, two bassoons and a full 


oboes, horns, four trumpets, two 
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A RECREATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


equipment of percussion instruments. With the 
combined groups under the wing of the Public 
Recreation Commission, I am free to turn my 
attention to the business management and pro- 
motion of the orchestra and other projects, leav- 
ing the musical direction to Arthur Zack, who 
was organizer and director of the Civic Or- 
chestra. 


Low Cost of Operation 


The Cincinnati Municipal Orchestra last year 
was supported entirely by the Public Recreation 
Commission at a very low cost. The Supervisor 
of Music, who is paid an annual salary for all 
his duties, was conductor of the orchestra so 
there was no additional expense for the leader. 
The cost of music amounted to $60.76, Programs 
for the concert were paid by a local music house 
in return for an advertisement on the program. 
Printing of tickets amounted to $3.00. There 
was no expense for the rental of a place to re- 
hearse because we obtained a permit from the 
Board of Education to use a school building 
which was open for night school activities. A sct 
of tympani, retailing new at $385, was purchased 
second-hand for $150. This, however, cannot be 
counted among one year’s expenditures. It is 
fairer to total the amount of money spent for in- 
struments from year to year and divide by the 
number of years the orchestra continues to func- 
tion to obtain the annual average amount spent 


for equipment 
Plans for the Future 
This year the combined orchestras will func- 
tion with its own business organization, including 
officers and board of directors, under the super- 
vision of the Public Recreation Commission. The 
merger is regarded as very advantageous in that 


it will center the attention of music lovers in one 


large ensen rather than divide the interest 


between the two smaller groups. It achieves the 
goal of both orchestras at a single move rather 
than deferring it several years. 

Three concerts are scheduled for this season, 


the first of which will feature Brahms’ Fourth 
Symphony. 

It is expected that the large orchestra will not 
involve any greater expenditure on the part of 
the Commission because it will be partially self- 
sipporting. Each member pays the nominal fee 
of ten cents per rehearsal. This amount, aug- 


mented: by money taken in at concerts, will aid 
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very materially in the support of the group. By 
an arrangement with the local Musicians’ Union, 
two regular members of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra are allowed to play with the 
orchestra, and these are the only members of the 
entire ensemble who are reimbursed for their 
services. They are paid for all public concerts. 
In return they render very valuable services. The 
concert master, for example, is a Symphony man, 
and he assists the non-professional violin players 
with bowing and fingering all difficult passages. 

The next step on the part of the Public Recrea- 
tion Commission to support the orchestra and 
make it more stable will be the establishment in 
January of a Junior Orchestra to act as a “feed- 
er” for the large orchestra. This will be made 
up of players whose experience is not quite ade- 
quate to earn for them positions in the senior 
group. They will play the same type of music 
and as vacancies occur in the senior group, selec- 
tions as far as possible will be made from the 
Junior Orchestra. We confidently expect that 
the merger, plus the establishment of a junior 
group (junior only in the sense of playing abil- 
ity), will result not only in a supply of players 
equal to the demand, but will actually stimulate 
interest to the point of making a waiting list 
necessary. 


From All Professions 


The combined orchestras are made up of both 
men and women ranging from « lower age limit 
of sixteen years through all ages to those who are 
upward of fifty years of age. Of these ninety 
men and women, six are still in high school and 
fifteen in college or university. The other men 
and women represent thirty-five vocations and 
professions. A complete list of the professions 
and employments represented includes the follow- 
ing: stenographer, color artist, advertiser, broker, 
currency assorter, civil engineer, electrician, phy- 
sician, claim adjuster, violin teacher, tailor, boiler 
maker, housewife, pharmacist, switchman, sales- 
man, teacher, beauty operator, engineer, auto re- 
pairman, shoemaker, chemist, insurance salesman, 
embroidery manufacturer, grocer, violin maker, 
instrument repairman, builder, machine designer, 
shop foreman, printer, barber, merchant, clothing 
salesman, showcard writer, structural engineer. 
bookkeeper and others. 

In conclusion let me say that I feel that the 
orchestra fills the need that exists in every large 


(Continued on page 501) 











An Out-of-Door 
Play School 


UNNYSIDE ( ENS, Long Island, has a forty 

acre housing development maintained by the 

City Housing Corporation, a limited divi- 
dend corporation. The community now houses 
approximately 1,700 families with a population of 
almost 7,000 people. In planning the development 
the Housing ‘ oration set aside a four and a 
half acre park playground for the use of the 
residents of Sunnyside Gardens. It was main- 
tained for two years by the corporation and then 
formally turned over to the people of Sunnyside 
Gardens to manage and maintain. To do this 


idents organized the Sunny- 


satisfactorily, t 


side Gardens Cot inity Association with mem- 


year per family. This 


bership dues of 1 pel 





A significant experiment fostered 
by the Child Study Association of 


American and housing corporation. 


Last summer the association had its first play 
school, one of fifteen conducted during the sum- 
mer under the auspices of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America. The fact that all of the ac- 
tivities were held out-of-doors on the playground 
maintained by the Community Association added 
greatly to the interest of the experiment. 

In order to have the school it was necessary 
for the Community Association to guarantee an 
average daily attendance of 70 children. So suc- 
cessful was the school that 139 children enrolled 
and there was an average daily attendance of 89 
playing in mixed groups of boys and girls. The 
Board of Education cooperated in the experiment 
by providing two teachers and some of the equip- 





entitles the m« p holder to the use of the 


park and all lities, the benefits to be de- 
rived from grou sanization, the enforcement 
of traffic rules regulations, the improvement 
of railway trat rtation, and the community 
ciation of this kind can en- 


f the association is approx- 


spirit which 

vender. The bi 
imately $10,001 nd the membership includes 
about 700 fan ong whom there are 500 


children. 
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A group of children at the Play School hap- 
pily engaged in its particular unit of work. 


ment used. Each child paid 75 cents a week, and 
from these fees three additional leaders were 
paid. Volunteers, too, had a part. A number of 
residents, specialists in music, storytelling and 
art, contributed their services. 

The children were divided into five different 
eroups—(1) Four to four and a half year old 


(Continued on page 501) 














7 ———— THE Westchester 
The V. Everit County, New York, 
Macy Park Park Commission has 
: ——————_ named the two hun- 
dred ¢ t at \Voodlands, the V. Everit Macy 
Park, in honor of the late V. Everit Macy, who 
for a number of years served as president of the 
Commission. Here are to be found river and 
lake, broad playing fields and rugged woodland 
in the tract nearest Mr. Macy’s boyhood home 
country which he intimately knew. The park will 
stand as sting memorial to one of Westches- 
ter Count greatest citizens. 
—— , —— IN 1931 the twenty- 
Fire Station a Christ three firemen from 
mas Toy Factory the three stations of 
——— Huntington, Indiana, 
played Santa Claus to seven hundred children. 
They be lhanksgiving, according to a note 
in The American (| for November, 1932, and 
worked the Sunday before Christmas. A 
notice in the local papers stating that the firemen 
would repair toys brought so large a response 
that necessary to send trucks and cars to 
bring in the toys. A workshop was fitted up with 
all kinds of hand ls and repair materials. The 
local | ige Club purchased $25 worth of 
tools to help the work along. Business men and 
local organizations all helped. The Rotary Club 
gave 125 pounds candy; business men gave 
the use of their trucks. The Salvation Army, the 


ark C. 





mmission 


Charity Guild and similar groups provided the 
the 
toys might be distributed. When the time came 


names and addresses of families to whom 
for sending out the toys, the wives of the firemen 
helped make the selections so that toys suitable 
for the ages of the children would reach them. 





COMMUNITY rec- 
Community Recreation reation parties, held 
Parties in Lancaster in the Y. M. C. A. 





building, are one of 
the most interesting features of the recreation 
program conducted by the Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, Recreation and Playground Association. 
These parties have the support of many organi- 
industries and 
from 


zations, educational institutions. 


The executive each cooperating group 
vouches for every guest attending the party by 
signing his name and the name of his organiza- 
tion on the back of a colored card, on the face of 
which information is given regarding the place 
and time of the party. The guest also signs his 
name on the back of the card. An admission fee 
of 25 cents is paid to cover the expenses. The 
parties are all rather formal and are conducted 
with dignity. Chaperons are provided with flow- 
ers from the fund, and guests do not leave the 
the These 


building during 


which have been conducted for a number of years, 


party. programs, 


are tremendously popular, with an attendance 
ranging from 250 to 350. 
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Entertainments At Community Centers — 


Each of the Cleveland, Ohio, community centers 


was opened to the public in October with a special 
entertainment. At Benjamin Franklin, for exam- 
ple, there were offered an old time dance, a mod- 
ern dance and a vaudeville performance. October 
25th was Fun Night at Lafayette Center and 


there were gai 
A style show 


stunts and orchestra selections. 
musical program featured the 
opening of Memorial Center, while at Nathan 
Hale the prograt 
orchestra selecti 


consisted of a one-act play, 
in old time dance and social 
games. Other centers had similar programs in- 


troducing drama, social recreation and dancing. 


“Unusually Quiet”—Berkeley, California, was 
one of the communities which proved this year 
that Hallowe’en can be made one of the best pos- 
sible fun night old and young. The city’s 
twenty-six playgrounds conducted a total of 
thirty parties for children and adults. Parents 


joined with ldren, donning costumes and 


enjoying to the full the parades, games, apple 
bobbing, pie eating and doughnut munching con- 
tests which featured many of the programs. The 
dance clubs of the city were particularly active, 


helping in ill ng many of the playgrounds 


for the night pros s. “We had as much fun 


as our youngste! iid one father. “Unusually 


quiet,’ was the report of officers on duty to the 
desk sergeant for that night. 

The largest group ever to gather for a party at 
the Dalton, Massachusetts, Community House, 


assembled for nual Hallowe’en celebration 


when admissions totaled 450. The costume party, 
which opened the program, drew 211 participants. 
The parade was followed by a group dance, “The 
Dance of the Skeletons,’ and by a motion 


picture show. Cider and cookies were provided 


as refreshments 


Boy Scout Week—Boy Scout week, marking 
the twenty-thit nniversary of the Boy Scout 
movement in America, is to be celebrated by 
iders February 8 to 14, 1933. 
s each year are members of 
America. In spite of the de- 


Scouts and Scout 
Nearly a millios 

the Boy Scouts 

pression a new development has been undertaken 
during the past and the movement has en- 
tered upon an intensive ten year program to cover 
the next decad« ened to build a body of gen- 
zens thoroughly devoted to the 


nd entirely committed to the ad- 


uinely patrioti 
public welfare 


vancement of t interest. 


A Football Contest in Los Angeles—October 
and November were exciting months for Los 
Angeles, California, boys, for it was then that the 
annual playground football contest was conducted 
at the municipal recreation centers. The contest 
was based on competition in the kicking, passing 
and pass-receiving departments of the gridiron 
sport. It was open to all boys of the city sixteen 
years of age or under. Following several days of 
practice forty-seven playgrounds held individual 
contests on November 5th, selecting competitors 
for the city-wide finals held on November 12th, 
One thousand free tickets were provided by the 
University of California at Los Angeles for its 
game with the University of Washington at the 
Olympic stadium on December 3rd, these tickets 
to be used as awards for boys showing outstand- 
ing ability in the contest. 


Use of School Buildings in Pittsburgh— 
Social service agencies of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, having in their employ or otherwise avail- 
able people qualified to direct recreational activi- 
ties have been permitted, through a special ar- 
rangement, to use school gymnasiums without the 
employment of supervision by the Board. The 
issuing and use of these permits have been under 
the supervision of the Director of Recreation. 
The agencies taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity have been the settlements, branches of the 
Y.M.C.A., churches and similar groups. Through 
the cooperation of the Allegheny County Emer- 
gency Association in directing competent leader- 
ship, the evening use of school buildings was 
practically doubled this year, buildings with 
thirty-two gymnasiums having been used. Those 
enrolled have been largely unemployed young 
men and women. 


“You Can Make It” Booklets Reduced— 
Recreation workers and all interested in hand- 
craft activities will be glad to have word that the 
price of each of the “You Can Make It” series 
of booklets issued by the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, Department of Commerce, has 
been reduced to $.05 a copy. This includes “You 
Can Make It,” Vol. I, “You Can Make It for 
Camp and Cottage,” and ‘““You Can Make It for 
Profit.” In quantities of 100 or more a discount 
of 25 per cent is allowed, bringing the quantity 
price of each down to $3.75 per 100 copies. These 
booklets may be secured from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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A More Beautiful America Contest — The 
1932-1934 More Beautiful America contest con- 
ducted by Better Homes and Gardens of Des 
Moines, Iowa, will run from September 1, 1932, 
to October I, 1934. It will be open to any civic 
organization, such as a garden club or woman’s 
dub, or to any individual. Projects include the 
beautification of railroad approaches, the creation 
of parks, the landscaping of grounds around 
schools and other buildings, the organization of 
junior garden clubs, removal of rubbish, making 
of a bird sanctuary and of a municipal garden, 
the planting of municipal forests and similar 


prorects 
I 


An Art Exhibit in Lynchburg—Recently the 
Lynchburg, Virginia, Department of Recreation 
and Playgrounds cooperated with the Civic Art 


League in an art exhibit held in the showrooms 
of a local furniture company, the purpose of 
which was to “foster art talent, encourage this 
means of self-expression and develop wide inter- 
est in art.”” The exhibit was open to the public 
from November 5th through November 20th. 
Requirements were that everything shown must 
be the original work of residents of Lynchburg 
and vicinity over sixteen years of age. Pictures 


was required, must be suitably 
nd all other work framed or matted and 


done 
ready Io! inging 


Archery Grows in Popularity — An item in 


the 1932 hal Index states that a New Eng- 
land authority estimates an increase in the num- 
ber of archers from 100,000 in 1929 to 200,000 
at the end 931. New Haven, Connecticut, is 
mentioned as developing an archery range mak- 
ing provision for from twelve to fifteen targets 
with six possible new targets this year. Archery 
is rated as an important and promising addition 
to the public recreation program. 


Drama On the Austin Playgrounds — The 
playgrounds of Austin, Texas, displayed much 
interest last summer in drama. Clubs and classes 
organized at the various centers took part in one 
act tournaments, skits, stunts, shadow pictures, 
pantomimes and charades which they presented 
at the weekly community nights held on the play- 
grounds. At different times during the season 
various clubs entertained one another with social 
and dramatic programs. Puppets, too, were pop- 
ular, and a tournament was held during July. 


Recreation Institute For Parent-Teacher 
Groups—Following a series of sessions in which 
more than three hundred women participated, the 
Los Angeles, California, Parent-Teacher Recrea- 
tion Institute, which met at the Olympic swim- 
ming stadium, was closed on October 28th. As 
a result of the institute, held under the auspices 
of the city Playground and Recreation Depart- 
ment, recreation chairmen and other officers of 
Parent-Teacher Associations throughout the city 
have been equipped to serve as leaders in launch- 
ing recreation programs for their own groups and 
families. It is expected that the institute will 
become an annual feature of Parent-Teacher 
activities in Los Angeles. 


Oakland’s Recreation Department Expands 
Program — From Oakland, California, comes 
word that all recreation facilities in parks for- 
imerly operated by the Park Department have 
recently been placed under the supervision of the 
Recreation Department. These facilities include 
eight tennis courts, forty horseshoe courts, two 
bowling greens, an archery course, a swimming 
pool, fifty-one outdoor fireplaces and four picnic 
areas. Under the cooperative arrangement made 





SOMETHING NEW 





A waterproof and sanitary covering for 
diving boards; used also as runners in 
shower rooms, corridors, recreation rooms 
—any place where floors present a slipping 
hazard which sometimes causes serious and 
expensive personal injury. Besides being 
sanitary, this material WILL OUTWEAR 
ORDINARY COCOA-MATTING. 


Ask for literature and prices on 
RUBBER-TEX 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND Device Co. 
ANDERSON INDIANA 
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the Park D ent will maintain the facilities 
and the Recreation Department will provide Jead- 
ership, grant ts and schedule tournaments. 


House the Unemployed — 


ountain camp maintained by 


City Camp t¢ 


Camp Radf« 


the Los tornia, Department of Play- 
ground an ition in the San Bernardino 
Mountains, e turned over to the National 
Forest Sei to provide housing for several 
hundred u1 1 men during the fall and 
winter. Thi ill be given food and shelter 


while they tructing firebrakes, trails and 


other forest ties 
Parent-Teacher Group Saves Playgrounds— 
When it was found that the city fathers of Fort 


‘ 


| made no provision for funds 


Wayne, In 
for summe1 inds, a large delegation from 
the Parent \ssociation urged a recon- 
sideration | result that the Board took one 
cent from ral park budget and placed the 
$16,000 to | ed from this levy to the credit 


7 
iayvg fund 


of the Pp 


An Institute Brings Results—Following the 


institute it ius County, California, con- 
ducted b al Recreation Association in 
cooperatio1 he Extension Department, a 
recreati ent was organized in the 4-H 
Club grou epartment meets every month 
to conduct tie ind members are sent to 
rural grouy recreation programs. Up to 
Septembe members of the department 
had heiped ng on programs attended by 
approximatt 0 peopie. After the drama 
institute, llowed the first general insti- 
tute, a D1 incil was formed within the 
recreation tment to aid in stimulating plays 
in the vari munities and to accumulate 
material regarding play production which will be 
available to groups 


Music in Community Centers—The annual 


report of 1 epartment of Recreation of 
York, Per tes that many who at- 
tended tl ng recreation centers con 
ducted last te t three of the schools were 
out of v e mary had discontinued 
school at the t tourteen and had never 
worked at hose who came to the cen 
ters eager ed 1 ke their own good 
times. |] e, e had its own volun 
teer orche lay for dancing. One of 
these g1 five rs’ experience at the 


Lincoln and Jefferson ceuters graduated into 
the professional class and in a group known as 
Paul Dohms Melody Masters are now earning 
their living by playing.” 


Play and Juvenile Delinquency—The sjx. 
teenth annual report of the Juvenile and Do. 
mestic Relations Court of Richmond, Virginia, 
(1931) makes the statement: “It is indeed 
gratifying to note that in spite of the continued 
depression there has beer a marked decrease 
in the number of children appearing before 
the court charged with delinquencies. The 
figures are as follows: 2,479 for the year 1930; 
2.160 for 1931, or a decrease of 319—more than 
12 per cent. \ large measure of credit for this 
significant decrease is duc to the fine coopera- 
tion of the Police Department and the Com- 
munitv Recreation Association in their efforts 
to settle minor infractions of the law without 
recourse to the court.” 

In 1931 the Community Recreation Associa- 
tion organized a speciai Committee on Crime 
Prevention of which Miss Claire McCarthy, 
Director of the Community Recreation Asso- 
ciation, is Secretary. Through this committee 
much has been done to supervise activities for 
children in the Detention Home and to pro- 
vide recreation facilities. A worker known as 
special crime prevention officer has been as- 
signed by the director of public safety to de- 
vote his entire time to the adjustment of minor 


juvenile delinquencies. 


Newark Plans for Play 


(Continued yn page 464) 
staff. The work of the Department of Recrea- 
tion is not confined solely to the schools, one ol 
the chief tasks of the director being that of keep- 
ing in close contact with all recreational activities 
in the city and giving aid of a solely voluntary 
nature when it is within his power to do so. He 
must aid in maintaining the closest cooperation 
between the Board of Education and the charac- 
ter-building, social, and welfare agencies as well 
as the county and city park systems. As a matter 
of convenience all permits issued to the schools 
for the use of facilities under the control of the 
County Park Commission are at present cleared 


through the Recreation Department. By an at 
rangement with the secretary of the Park Comr 


mission all recreational activities directed in the 
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county parks are under the immediate supervision 
reation Department of the Board of 


of the Re 
Education 


“To direct the community recreation program 
in Newark necessitates the extensive use of school 
buildings and grounds and the very closest co- 
ordination and cooperation of the recreational 
staff with the school principals, heads of depart- 
ments, and teachers. So much so that it would be 
practically impossible for an outside agency to 
make the best use of facilities, maintain the neces- 
ary coordination and cooperation with the schools 
and at the same time leave the schools free to 
conduct their program. Accordingly the Recrea- 
tion Department of the Board of Education in 
Newark functions as a separate department under 
the Board of Education and has charge of all 
activities in the schools after the close of the 


oct 


Spectator Sportsmanship 


rom fhage 467) 


wl mits the infraction of a rule, the ma- 
rl ll | » qui 

| beg of all of you that you will lose no oppor- 
tunity to preach the gospel of fair competition in 
stands because it is a bad thing for the boys and 
a bad thing for the undergraduates, and in re- 
verse, fine sportsmanship in the stands is an addi- 
tional incentive in the whole movement for a 
ugher culture and a nobler civilization. 





Valentine Party Suggestions 
ntinued from page 468) 
“cities” try to change seats without being caught 
by the “postman.” When he catches anyone, that 
person becomes the postman and the former post- 
man takes the seat. If the circle is small, the post- 
man can be blindfolded. 


Heart Exercise. A heart three or four feet in 
diameter is drawn on the floor with chalk. The 
players, not more than fifteen at one time, then 
join hands and form a circle around the heart. 
At the signal, they all begin to pull trying to make 
one of the players step inside the heart. The 
player who stays out longest wins. 


Cupid Toss. A heart is drawn in the center of 
the floor. Players are divided into two teams, 
standing in straight lines facing the heart on op- 
posite sides. Each person is given an equal num- 
ber of cardboard hearts; one side has white and 





Suggestions for Making 
A Community 


Recreation Survey 


COMPREHENSIVE OUTLINE 

which will be of practical 
help to a local group in check- 
ing on the recreational needs 
and progress of a community. 
It not only provides the basis 
for securing information but 
suggests ways of putting recom- 
mendations into effect, and of- 
fers a brief bibliography. 


Price $.25 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 











the other red. The object is to try to toss the 
hearts, one at a time, into the heart. After all 
players have participated count the hearts in the 
large heart to determine who won. 


Have a Heart. Players are in file formation, 
an equal number in each file. A heart, opposite 
each file, six inches in diameter is drawn 15 feet 
from ‘the starting line while another heart is 
drawn 25 feet from the starting line. In the 
nearest set of hearts is placed five small candy 
hearts. On the word “go” the first person in each 
file with a knife in hand runs to the candy hearts, 
transfers them (one at a time) to the farthest 
heart. After completing that, he returns giving 
the knife to the second person who transfers 
them to the nearest, etc. The file wins which 
completes the round first. 


Heart and Dart Game. Make a large heart out 
of cardboard. Paste on it eight or ten small white 
hearts. Number these and post in a conspicuous 
place the meaning of each heart. For instance, 
No. I may mean “matrimonial success,” No. 2 
may mean “no chance,” No. 3 may mean “domes- 
tic warfare,” etc. Players are divided into two 
teams and the score is kept to determine the win- 
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Journal of 
Physical Education 


Write for the January tissue 


1 would know: 
What Civilization is Doing to Us. 


Facts About Progressive Education 
and Promotion of Athletic Meets. 


A YMCA Physical Education Pro- 
gram for Boys. 


The Use of Volley Ball as a Part 
of Regular Class Play. 


Subscribe f e year if you are interested 


in other phases of physical education. 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEw YORK CITY 














Pr eas and Canada, $3.25 
ner. Each | ts one turn at throwing the 
dart at the | ing for his team (when he 
hits the heart ell as having his fortune dis- 
covered. Thi may be made by placing a 
piece of pap ross¢ n a cork with a pin 


at the other 
Note: 1 


issued by the ent of Public Playgrounds and 


taken from a bulletin 


Recreation, 


For a Washington Birthday Party 


469) 
before each stem being about 20 or 25 
feet in lengtl the cherries about a foot in 
diameter ). | ire divided into two files, the 
first person sta on a cherry. When the sig- 
nal is given t walk on the chalk line 


over to the y, return and touch off the 

ntinues until all players of a 
the straight and narrow path 
which George Washington walked. The team 
walks the path wins the 


next player. 
team have 


which first su lly 
ry runner falls off the stem, 
start from the beginning 


game. Howeve1 
he must go | 


again. 


Cherry Tree Relay. Players are divided into 
equal groups, standing in file formation facing 
the line of four trees which are placed about a 
foot apart. Trees are made from cardboard and 
tacked on small blocks of wood. The first player 
in each file has a small cardboard hatchet which 
is used to chop down the cherry trees. On the 
signal to start, the first player in each file ryns 
up to the first tree, cuts it down, returns, hands 
the hatchet to the second person who cuts down 
che second tree, etc. The fifth person, since all 
the trees have been cut down, then runs up, 
plants the trees again (stands them up) and runs 
back and tags the sixth person who then starts 
again by cutting down the first tree, and so on. 
The team wins which gets the first person back 
in place. 

Note: From bulletin issued by the Department of 
Public Playgrounds and Recreation, Reading, Pa. 

Bump-the-Bump Slide 
(Continued from page 472) 

4. Avoid starting riders too close to each other, 
or a fast rider follow too soon after a slow one, 

5. Start those of same size and age together. 
Do not mix older and larger riders with the 
smaller ones. 

6. Use discretion in mixing children, adults 
and certain “undesirables.” Tactfully encourage 
homogeneous groupings of participants. 

7. Enforce the curfew law. Children should 
be discouraged from using slide at night. En- 
courage adult use at night. 

8. If necessary to leave your position ask some 
other worker or adult to take your place tem- 
porarily. 

9. See that rules governing use of slide are 
posted where they can easily be seen. 

10. Open and close the bumps on_ times 
scheduled. 

11. See that the bumps is in repair and safe 
to use at all times. 

12. Keep supplies and equipment locked in the 


tool box. 


Rules Governing the Use of “Bumps” 
1. Sliding is allowed only at designated places. 
2. Less than five persons standing in a “train” 
is not allowed. 
3. Before starting see that the bumps is clear 
and safe. 


4. Those using the bumps do so at own risk. 
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«. When reaching the end of course, get off as 
quickly as possible. 

6, Look out for oncoming sliders. 

7. Return to top of hill on the path provided 
for this purpose. 

8. Throwing snow in face of riders while rid- 
ing on the slide is prohibited. 

To help govern the crowds, reduce likelihood 
of accidents, and to encourage large numbers to 
use the bump-the-bumps, notices should be posted 
in convenient places around the slide. 


Suggestions Concerning Junior “Bumps” 

With the aid of children, a small bump-the- 
bumps or sliding hill can be made of snow and 
water on level ground in a school yard, vacant 


lot, or playground. This can be done by building 
a rectangular solid block of snow about 3 to 5 
feet high and 5 or 6 feet square. On one side of 


this block can be constructed a gradual incline as 
wide as the entire side. Sides can be built along 


the slope as described above. 

The bloc! snow can be made on warm days 
by making large snowballs and arranging them 
next to each other and on top of each other in 


rectangle. On colder days, when 
not pack, large cakes of snow 


the form of 
the Snow doe > 
blocks can be made by packing snow into box 


forms, spraying with water and allowing to 


1reéeze. 

Snow steps can be made on the back of the 
slide. Be careful that too much water is not used 
on the block of snow creating a seepage or getting 
it too icy. Sand or snow might be sprinkled over 
the walking surface so as to eliminate slippery 
parts 


Volunteer Leadership in the 
Recreation Movement 
tinued from page 486) 


Pointed out, depends largely upon the attitude of 
One of the most sig- 
nificant and revealing facts about the imagination, 
resourcefulness and educational capacity of a 
local superintendent, one experienced worker has 
said, is his attitude toward volunteers and his 
ability to secure them and hold them for con- 
structive work. “I have observed the relationship 


the recreation executive. 


of the executives toward volunteers and it seems. 
to me that most of them fall down on the psycho- 
logical side because of their own mental attitude. 
They seem to feel that a volunteer, because he is 
giving his services, is a person who requires def- 
erence, hours convenient to his whims and com- 
plete absence of discipline, whereas as a matter 
of fact that is the surest way to fail. The only 
difference between the volunteer and the paid 
worker is that one is paid and one is not, so in 
order to appeal to the imagination of the volun- 
teer and give him a feeling of responsibility he 
must be presented with a real job. The volun- 
teer’s qualifications, his willingness to take train- 
ing for doing the job, must be reviewed and the 
fact impressed upon him that when he is assum- 
ing this job he takes a definite responsibility 
which relieves someone else, and when the hours 
of his service are set by mutual conference he has 
been given a definite commitment which he should 
abide by.” 

On the whole, experience has shown that re- 
sponsibility is pretty generally accepted by the 
volunteer with some difficulties because of irreg- 
ularity of attendance, and that their services are 
of the greatest importance in the present crisis. 
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In many cities only through the use of volunteers 
has it been possible to meet the increased demand, 
and in some cities had it not been for volunteers 
there would have been no playground program 
or indoor centers last year. 

The social values adherent in recreation work, 
someone has said, can never be realized unless 
there is a most extensive use of volunteer service 
by public departments. The advancement of the 
movement is dependent upon an understanding 
of these values by an increasing number of peo- 
ple, and there is no more effective way of bring. 
ing this about than through the use of volunteers 
and participants in the activities. 


Building Recreation on a Slim Purse 
(Continued from phage 189) 


[ventually the three other junior high 


s¢ hools will be de\ eloped into similar commu- 


nity recreation centers with equipment and 


programs suited to the needs of the districts 


they are located. 


in which Facilities will be 
added with underlying thought that they are 
not only for the use of pupils in the schools but 
for the 
as well. 


In planning the school layouts of the newer 


use of the adults of the neighborhood 


schools, the use of the school plant as a center 
of recreation has been kept in mind. The gym- 


nasiums, for instance, have been built on a 


scale than would have been necessary 


junior high school. The 


however, has converted 


larger 
to meet the needs of a 
additional expenditure, 
five-day-a-week gymnasium 
\s the Adult Education 
Center program is expanded and its classes in 


a five-hour-a-day, 
into a full time plant. 


self-expression, dramatics, creative writing and 
dancing are provided for all who desire them, 
the newer community centers will meet these 
special needs as well as the more general rec- 
rational needs. 

This 
programs is largely the result of the imagina- 
tion and planning of the Community Recrea- 
tional Survey Committee headed by George B. 
Cottrell, the city superit 
Walter L. Bachrodt, and 
Education; Dr. W. S. VanDal- 
Campbell; David M. Burnett, 
and C. S. Allen. David 
Adult Educa- 


venture in “thin purse” recreational 


Hanson and C. C. 
tendent of schools; 
his Board of 
sem; George B. 
John S. Williams, Sr., 
L. MacKaye is director of the 
tion Center. 
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A Recreational Symphony Orchestra 
Continued from page 491) 


city. Small community ensembles, playing even 
the best of music, can never express the true 
jobilty and grandeur of Beethoven, Brahms and 
Wagner. [he great symphonic works can only 
fe performed adequately by a full ensemble. 
Think of the joy and satisfaction that comes into 
the lives of these men and women from all walks 
of life! They are not merely experiencing the 
pleasure that comes to any one who has the price 
of a ticket to a concert by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra; they are knowing the joy of 
recreating the music of the masters which in the 
final analysis develops the highest form of appre- 
ciation. Participation is the surest and most direct 
way to develop real appreciation of any art. 


Music Real Recreation 


I have been surprised and rather disappointed 
at one viewpoint that I have encountered in a few 
recreation leaders. They say something like this: 
“Don’t you think that the intense labor necessary 
to perform a symphony out of keeping with the 
spirit of recreation? Wouldn’t it be better to 
choose lighter music so they could have more fun 
out of playing it?” My answer to this is a most 
emphatic ““No’’! Recreation, as I see it, has an 
infinite number of levels and this group repre- 
sents, to my biased mind, the highest level. Just 
as a very good chess player is not likely to be 
lured by checkers, as the lover of Shakespeare is 
not an addict of the “true romance” type of fic- 
tion, as a lover of the best in drama is not enticed 
by burlesque, so for the members of our or- 
chestra the playing of Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, and the like, is more satisfying than any 
music of lower quality. 
my assertion I need only to take 
any one to a rehearsal. Every member of the 
orchestra is there who can possibly be ; unexcused 
absence means loss of place and three successive 


As proof @) 


unexcused absences mean loss of membership. 
They are on time and eager to begin. If it is 
necessary to discuss business matters, such mat- 
ters are dispatched with a precision and speed 
that savors of impatience. They are jealous of 
every moment taken from rehearsal, just as a boy 
on the playground is impatient at anything which 
interrupts an exciting, competitive game. They 
love it! To them it is not work; it is real rec- 


reation. 


An Out-of-Door Play School 
(Continued from page 492) 


children; (2) Four and a half to five years; (3) 
Five year old boys and girls; (4) Six to seven 
and a half years; (5) Seven and a half to nine 
and a half years. Each group had its unit of work 
to which the handcraft, music, art and all other 
activities contributed. The interest of the two 
youngest groups was directed toward social con- 
duct or “social living” as it was called. The five 
year old group had transportation as its particular 
unit. For the fourth group the unit was food; 
for the oldest group, shelter. Though in all the 
activities stress was laid on these main motifs, the 
children’s originality often led them far afield in 
many interesting variations! 

Each leader had a meeting place corresponding 
to a home room in which her particular group 
met at the beginning of the morning and after- 
noon sessions which lasted from 9:00 to 12:00 
and from 2:00 to 4:30. Special activities, such as 
music, art and crafts, were carried on in the 
cabin, the tool shed and immediately outside these 
two buildings. The children enjoyed showers on 
the handball courts. Rest periods were spent 
under the trees of the park. The children whose 
parents would permit them to go were taken 
twice a week to a local swimming pool. Physical 
examinations were given the children. 

The public library sent one hundred children’s 
books to the school, and at regular periods twice 
a week the books were given to the children to 
be taken to their homes. The children’s gardens, 
maintained by the Community Association, were 
used to great advantage by the play school, par- 
ticularly by the group having food as its work 
unit. In the storytelling period held twice a week 
much stress was laid on the development of the 
four general themes. 

Staff meetings were held each week, .and prob- 
lems having to do with adjustments of individual 
children were discussed. In some cases the par- 
ents met with the teachers to help iron out diffi- 
cult situations. During the seven week session 
of the school two meetings for parents were held, 
each attended by more than fifty adults. Out of 
this has grown a discussion group for parents 
which will meet during the winter. 

Note: In a statement regarding the Sunnyside Summer 
Play School the Child Study Association of America 
Says: 


(Continued on page 502) 
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OMMUNITY center members are finding great 
interest in the game of ping-pong. A few 
questions regarding some of the rules are 
answered her: 
Q. What score constitutes an official game? 
A. A game consists of twenty-one points. It 
shall be won by the first player to win 
twenty-one points by a margin of two 


points 


Must the server first hit the served ball 
against his own playing surface? 


Yes. Player must project or drop the ball in 
the air by hand, then strike it with his 
racket so that it touches his own playing 
surface before passing over the net. 


What is the order of service in singles? 


After every five points the server shall be- 
come the receiver and the receiver the 
server except when the score reaches 
twenty all or twenty-one all, etc., when 
service shall alternate after every point. 


& O 


Q. Must the ball be served to opposite courts 
as in tennis? 


No. In singles play the server may serve 
from any part of his playing surface, the 
ball touching any pact of his playing sur- 
face to that of the receiver. At the mo- 
ment of impact of the racket and ball, 
both players must be behind the base line 
and between an imaginery extension of 
the side lines 


What constitutes a fair return? 


One in which the ball, having been served, 
is struck by the receiver with his racket 
while it is in his hand or with his racket 
hand below his wrist while his racket is 
in his hand, before the ball shall have 
touched his playing surface twice consecu- 
tively. The ball so struck must pass over 
or around the end and touch any part of 
the opponent’s playing surface. 


m& O 


Q. Is the play “‘let’’ in ping-pong similar to the 
play in tennis? 

A. Yes. A “‘let’’ shall be called when the ball 
in passing over the net in service touches 
the net or posts, provided the service be 
otherwise good. 


Q. How can points be lost by a player? 

A. Either player shall lose a point: (a) if he, 
his racket, or anything he wears or car. 
ries touches the net or posts while the ball 
is in play; (b) if a free hand touch the 
playing surface while the ball is in play; 
(c) if the ball comes in contact with any- 
thing he wears or carries before the ball 
shall have passed over the end or side of 
the playing surface and before it has 
touched his playing surface; (d) if he 
volley the ball at any time while it is in 
play, i.e., if he strike the ball before it 
shall have passed over the end or side of 
his playing surface and before it shall 
have touched his playing surface; (e) if 
in playing an opponent’s good service or 
return he strike the ball twice consecy- 
tively. 


Q. What are the correct official dimensions for 
ping-pong table? 

The table shall be 9 feet in length and 5 feet 
in width. Its upper surface shall be 2 
feet 6 inches above the floor and shall be 
in a horizontal plane. 


a 


Are rackets restricted to a particular size and 
weight? 
No. 


What are official rules on the placing of the 
net? 

The net must be 414 feet from the base lines 
of the table and parallel to them through- 
out its length. It must be 634 inches 
above the playing surface and its top 
must be taut. 


An Out-of-Door Play School 


(Continued from page 501) 


= Oe 0 


“For 15 years the Summer Play Schools Committee 
of the Child Study Association of America has been ac- 
tively engaged in interesting communities in the use of 
their own facilities and resources for making the summer 
time meaningful to children whose vacation period 1s 
otherwise unprovided for. This period is being used by 
organizations to conduct all day play schools for children. 
A program of creative activities based on the child’s in- 
terest and background has developed. Time is also given 
to a more intensive study of the individual needs of the 
child and for closer contact with the home. 

“Sunnyside Gardens has been a pioneer in using its 
playground facilities for a more vital summer’s expefi- 
ence for children. It has taken the essential features of 
an all day play school, modifying them in accordance with 
the special needs and resources of its own community. 

“In the first year of the experiment, Sunnyside Gar- 
dens has made real progress in demonstrating the way in 
which a playground can be made more vital to home and 
child through the development of a program based on 
present day educational principles.” 
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New Books 


on Recreation 








Glimpses into Boyland 
By Walter Mac Peek. The Franklin Press, 
931 Tenth Street, Washington, D. C. $.50. 


EVENTEEN stories, including “George 

Washingt Real Boy,” make up this 
seventy-one page book which has been 
written largely for leaders of youth, Scout 
leaders, teachers, Sunday School workers 
and others, to help them develop an under- 
standing of ng people. The book is il- 
justrated with more than twenty thumb 
nail silhouettes which add to its attrac- 
tivenc 


The Professional Boys’ Worker 
in the Y.M. C.A. 
] Pence 


By Owen . Association Press, 
347 Madis Avenue, New York, $1.50. 
i $ MO? as been issued to pro- 
vid rk secretaries of the Y. 
M. ( \ facts which may help 
them in exa their position as a pro- 
fessional g1 1 in planning for their 
wn prof levelopments. The data 
used in t t n which the monograph is based re- 
lates to t f work, the position itself, the present 
per t and the professional out- 
e helpful to all group workers 
T¢ ssions. 
Machine-Made Leisure 
By Paul T. Frankl. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$9 5 


which one of America’s 

d designers in the field of the 
applied arts d es 1 relation of the artist to our 
ut both how the artist can 

machine civilization and how 

utor of goods can wisely 

le which these creators of 

eat) in American life, Out of the analysis 
the modern world the 
the increasing importance 
ns will show his trend of 


for the few to whom art is 

viar t matter of beauty to be dealt with in 
ecstatic ; rather intended for the many who 
esire to live and see life in terms of 
beauty f industry is to enable us to live well. 
lf tl is to do the work we other- 
Wise wou to do, it ought to give us additional 
Our problem is how 
at peace th the machine. But to do this it is 
great American public that 






1.° . . ° . . 
leisure may be a sou investment, since leisure is, in 








Courtesy Bloomfield, N. J. Board of Recreation Commissioners 


Boys and young men come into prominence 
in a number of recently published books. 


the long run, the very thing that dollars and cents are 
supposed to buy. . If the machine can be mobilized 
for the creation of the really good life, its tortuous and 
tragic history will be fully justified, and leisure will be 
once more not a curse but a blessing.” 


Leisure in the Modern World 


3y C. Delisle Burns. The Century Company, New York. 


M* Burns, the author of Modern Civilization on Trial 
and the Stevenson Lecturer in Citizenship in the 
University of Glasgow, in preparing this book has 
adapted material given in a series of talks over the radio 
from Glasgow and London in 1932. His argument as 
he states it is as follows: Recent changes in the amount 
of leisure and its uses have caused social tendencies to- 
ward experimegtalism in daily life, toward equality and 
toward movements which aim at modifying the tradi- 
tional position of women, of children and of the youth- 
ful. There is now a possibility of a new type of civilized 
life, not dependent upon a leisured class but arising 
directly from the leisure of those who work for a liv- 
ing. Leisure has always been misused even in ancient 
Athens, Mr. Burns contends. It was a small minority 
who enjoyed the society of Socrates or produced poems 
and sculpture. Today if democracy is to be civilized, 
not only a deeper scientific insight but works of fine art 
must come out of the leisure of the majority—those who 
work for a living. “Civilization may depend for its 
roots upon the way in which work is done,” states the 
author, “but it depends for its finest flower upon the use 


of leisure.” 
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504 NEW BOOKS ON RECREATION 


Student’s Handbook of Archery. 


By Phillip Rounsevelle. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. $.25 
This book is intended for beginners. Consequently it 
takes up in detail such fundamental questions as the 
selection and care of equipment and fundamentals of 
correct positions. A number of archery games are de- 
scribed and a bibliography is included, together with a 


number of score sheets and suggestions for their use. 


Neighborhoods of Small Homes. 
By Robert Whitten and Thomas Adams, Harvard 


University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. $3.50. 
This study published as the third volume of the 
Harvard City Planning Studies and is devoted to the 
problem of the economical development of neighbor- 
hoods of small homes, including consideration of the 
whole question of adequate open space for sunlight, air 
and recreation. The first section of the volume has been 
prepared by Robert Whitten, who covers the planning 
problems involved in the development of neighborhoods 


of small homes at low cost in the United States. The 
second section 1 ymas Adams is a report of the ex- 


perience in England along this line, including garden 
city developments and housing developments under the 
auspices of the London City Council. Park and recre- 
ation executives throughout the country will be inter- 
ested in the consideration given to the problem of parks 
and play spaces, both in the English experiences and in 
the suggestio1 vorked out for communities in the 
United State 

It is becoming and more apparent that neigh- 
borhood envit s as important a consideration as 
the house and lot themselves. Significant statements are 
being made by heads of savings banks, insurance com- 
panies and others interested in the financing of home 
building and home ownership, as to the importance of 


city and neighborhood planning to the financing group. 
They consider more and more the stability of neighbor- 
hood as a fact n financing of home ownership, and 
acknowledge the ntribution of open spaces to neigh- 
borhood sstabilit Park and recreation executives also 
have a direct concern in city and neighborhood planning 
for recreation, and the material in this volume should be 
of interest to them and of real value in helping them to 
interpret to local realtors and others interested in the 
development of residential neighborhoods proper plan- 
ning for recreation and ways and means in which this 
can contribute to the commercial value as well as the 
social values of the community. 


The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 


H. W. Wilso: ympany, 950-972 University Avenue, 
New York 
This index to t irrent numbers and back files of 


more than one red magazines is a most useful ref- 
erence for publi 1 school libraries. The Guide was 
first issued in 1900 and the complete service is included 


in a series of large cumulations bound in library buck- 
ram. All the references are entered under specific sub- 
jects, each entry giving the necessary information for 
finding the articl The eighth volume, just published, 


contains a complet dex of the contents of RECREATION 
| 


for the past three and one-half years. 


Play and Play Materials. 


Child Study A iation of America, 221 West 57th 
Street, N } 

The December e of Child Study is devoted to a 
discussion of play | play materials, and a number of 
interesting and practical articles are presented on this 
subject. This er also contains a selection of the 
year’s best b for children. Copies of the issue may 


be secured at $ from the Child Study Association 


of America 


Physical Education Activities. 


By Theodore Cramlet, M.A. and Russell C. Hinote 
B.S. Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. $2199 
During recent years many of the more formal meth. 
ods of gymnastic drills and apparatus work in the phy- 
sical education program have been replaced by informal 
work and play. In this volume the authors have made a 
combination of formal and informal types of exercise 
Among the activities and facilities described—and there 
are many illustrations and diagrams accompanying them 
—are tumbling, hand balancing stunts, foot tumbling 
flying rings, horizontal bar, single trapeze, body balanc. 
ing stunts, juggling and balance, pyramid building, and 
miscellaneous gymnastic events. Part II is devoted to 
the organization of short gymnastic programs, in par- 
ticular the circus. 


Watching Yourself Go By. 


Girls’ Friendly Society of the United States of 
America, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York §.25. 
Live issues for girls of today are presented in the four 
units of this program kit—How girls can budget their 
income and get their “money’s worth” in these days of 
salary cuts; how they can learn about new jobs and 
prepare for them; how they may become more attractive 
and interesting to other people and to themselves, and 
what they can believe about questions of religion in this 
fast changing world of ours. Trips, discussions, dramatic 
skits and interviews are a few of the devices suggested 
for young people to build their own programs. Each 
of the four units—Your Personality, Your Money, Your 
Vocation and Your Religion—is bound separately and 
all four are enclosed in a bright cover containing sug- 
gestions for leaders. 
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Cuartes Haypven, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs, Cuartes V. Hicxox, Michigan City, Ind. 
Mrs. Francis peLacy Hype, Plainfield, N. J. 
Gustavus T. Kirsy, New York, N. Y. 

H. McK. Lanpon, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Cuartes D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn. 
Rosert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C. 

Joszru Lez, Boston, Mass. 

Epwarp E. Loomis, New York, N. Y. 

J. H. McCurpy, Springfield, Mass. 

Otto T. Matrery, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Watter A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cart E. Mirurxen, Augusta, Me. 

Mrs. Ocpen L. Mitts, Washington, D. C. 
Frepericx S. Titswortu, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. James W. Wavswortu, Jx., Washington, D. C. 
J. C. Watsn, New York, N. Y. 

Freperick M. Warzurc, New York, N. Y. 
Joun G. Wiwant, Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. Wittram H. Woonprn, Jr., Plainfield, N. J. 
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Community and Assembly Singing 


A complete guide to general singing in the 
community, school, church, club, camp and home 


2 SECTION HEADINGS give you the contents: What It Is— 
Why It Is—The Fun of It—The Leader and His Methods— 
The Accompaniments—How Songs Are Learned—Types of Com- 
munity ‘‘Sings’’ and Hints Concerning Each—At School Assemblies 
and in Classrooms—Special Occasions—How to Start—Securing 
and Training Leaders—Postlude—Lists of Music. 


Ready for Distribution about January 15th 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Price, $.60 














~ €MILE BERNAT & SONS CO. - - JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


Looms and Yarns for Craftwork 


The BERNAT loom frames are simple in construction, easy 
to operate, and inexpensive. They vary in size from nine 
inch to thirty inch widths. 


Write for descriptive circular 


The BERNAT yarns are nationally known for their high 
quality, beautiful colors, and reasonable prices. 


Included in the BERNAT lines are 


Weaving yarns of every type in wide color ranges. 








Soft wools in fine and heavy sizes for Hand 
Knitting; also novelty yarns for crocheted 
dresses and sweaters. 
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Several grades of Rug Wools for Hooking — lustre and dull in beautiful 
colors. We also supply hooked rug patterns 
vvvyv 


Write for samples and prices 
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Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Safe, beneficial action is provided by the 
255 different types, sizes, and units of 
recreation apparatus found in the splendid 
EverWear line. 








An outfit for every play purpose. The 
design and details of construction insure 
safety and durability. Investigate them. 


Have you read the information found on 
the inside front and back cover pages of 
the EverWear catalog No. 23? If vou 
do not have this splendid book, write for 
vour copy. 

The EverWear Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


EverWear Merry-Wave-Stride (Patented 1740304)—How the 
children do like this! One alone, or fifteen at same time can 
use it. They soon “get on to’’ the rhythm, which brings the 
most safely thrilling results. Investigate it. 





























EverWear Circular Climb (Patent Applied For)— 
One alone, or fifty at same time can use it. The 
children climb in, around, up and down, through 
The higher they climb, the closer 
they are to the center; a most important contribu- 


EverWear ExerWhirl (Patent Applied For)—They like 
this! One alone, or fifty at same time can use it. No 
child in any danger of being crushed; EverWear design and on the outfit 
insures this \ dandy fine outfit which should be on every . 


T 


playground. Ir stigate it tion to safety. Investigate it. 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 











